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CHAPTER XIV. 


Travller : Show me my path, fair star: to right ? to left ? 


Tenis Fatuus : To left. 
Traveller; hereunto shall I reach this road to-night ? 

Ignis Fatuus : To-night. 
Traveller: I seek no night, good star: I seek a rest. 

Lenis Fatuus: Arrest ! 
Traveller: Nay, but not here ?—which turn doth point a way? 
Tenis Fatuus: Away ! 
Traveller: Thou’rt Echo's Sister. Lead where go I will. 
Ignis Fatuus : I will. 
Traveller: Now hath she answered me —I’ll trust this EIf. 
Ignis Fatuus : Thyself. 


LAN had seen nothing new in his sister before he set off for 
Versailles. He had no reason to look for anything, and was 

much too full of hurry, and of a long forgotten glow of what—had he 
thought about them—he must, in the face of hopeless love, have 
been compelled to call high spirits, to set down Helen’s manner to 
anything but sympathy with his own excitement, tempered by what- 
ever sadness his sudden departure might bring upon her during the 
hour of good-bye. Men cannot love without living ; and there are 
not many—happily for something a great deal better than romance— 
who can keep themselves up to broken-hearted point every day and 
all day long. At any rate, Alan Reid was not a lover of that kind, 
and the prospect of an escape from the stagnant pond in which 
he had been living all these months into the stormiest of seas was 
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more than enough, at the first burst, to thrust even Bertha a good 
way back into a rather dark corner of the heart of any healthy- 
bodied man. After all,a thing is not thrust out by being pushed 
farther in. 

But Helen, reading his clear nature by her own clouded twilight, 
saw in his perfectly frank and natural pleasure at finding himself 
alive again only the excitement of despair, driving her brother to any 
sort of false excitement—sending him to the whirl of war as a 
substitute for the bottle, the dice-box, or any like lunacies which 
their meanness closed to him. Of course she did not, even bya 
look, so far as she could control her looks, give him the least hint of 
the new knowledge she had learned from Gideon Skull. That had 
come to divide them, not indeed in heart, but in soul. Their ways 
and their thoughts could be the same no more. 

To her mother she was just as silent, and any change in her, 
coming with Alan’s departure, seemed just as natural. Indeed, Mrs. 
Reid, like her son, had a good deal more to think about than Helen’s 
looks and words, which could matter nothing. Thus far, the course 
of her plan had proved a disappointment to her. But even the 
nature of her disappointment only proved to her more clearly how 
very right she had been. Alan, to her anxious and impatient eyes, 
had displayed all the faults and weaknesses that she had feared ; 
only, they seemed more ingrained aud developed than she had feared. 
Knowing nothing of what he had lost or of what he believed, she 
could only wonder, with an aching heart, at the unlooked-for manner 
in which a seemingly healthy-minded and strong-bodied young man, 
a gentleman too and with her own blood in him, had taken the mere 
loss of a fortune. He had been patient : and she had looked for the 
eager spirit of the soldier who hears the sound of the trumpet 
sounding the charge. He had plodded and tramped about London 
in search of daily bread, when she had looked for the birth of the 
spirit which knows of no choice but that between death and victory. 
He had been proud and sensitive, instead of covering himself with 
steel : passively kind and tender when he should have beea wilful 
and strong. And now, instead of making some far-reaching plan to 
lead him to some great goal, he had thankfully picked up the first 
bone with a scrap or two of meat for the day upon it which had 
been thrown him by a stranger as a useless thing. No, thought she, 
he is not like his father, after all. His father would have done all 
things, if he had had them to do. It looks as if he had left nothing 
to his son but his one weak side. And so, rendered doubly obstinate 
by disappointment, she hardened herself in her scheme—certainly 
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none the less because of a secret doubt that it was an error from the 
beginning. How could she go to him and say, “ You have proved to 
me that you deserve nothing—so take the fortune that you do not 
deserve, and could never have made?” It would be insulting her 
own son, who had all her living love and his dead father in him. 
He had the one virtue of pride, and that would make him refuse to 
take what only her half-scornful pity tossed back to him. Perhaps 
he would only feel that she had been wronging him, and playing 
with him as if he had been a child. Only the success of her scheme 
could make him understand her and thank her : and if he failed to 
understand her—better than such an end as that would be loss and 
poverty to the very end. 

In short, if her plan for Alan did not win by itself, it must be 
made to win. She was most assuredly not playing to lose. If dice 
happen to be so made that nothing but the double ace turns up 
however they are thrown, the weight must be shifted to the other side 
if one means to win. What error had she committed? Absolutely 
none, that she could see. While‘Alan was on his way to Versailles, 
and Helen was thinking her own thoughts, their mother sat reviewing 
from the beginning a situation of which nobody could dream but the 
curate of Hillswick, and he only as a phase of thought which mental 
humility, a natural lowliness and reverence of self-ordering to all his 
betters, and the hope of a living, might make him accept, but could 
not help him to understand: She could find no error. There had 
been no difficulty, even. She had looked for many, and had found 
none. Without any sort of legal fuss or form her co-executors had 
found her a steward and trustee for Copleston, willing to act as 
owner : for Waldron’s entry upon the estate meant nothing more to 
her. The curate himself could not undeceive her, even had he been 
willing: for that very same good office of finding the ostensible 
owner and secret trustee which she believed he had done for her, he 
believed that his nephew Gideon had done forhim. Without Gideon’s 
help he could not have done it at all ; while he was the last man on 
earth to. lessen his importance in Mrs. Reid’s eyes—admitting the 
most necessary breach of confidence—by confessing to a deputy ; and 
Gideon wasnoless the last man, when he sawa misunderstanding going, 
to cut off any possibility of using it by clearing it away prematurely. 
So, reviewing all she could possibly know, Copleston, without any 
trouble, was as secure as if it had been in Alan’s own hands. The 
will, too, was as safe as Copleston, in a box in the strong-room of 
the bank at Hillswick, where no one would dream of looking for 
what nobody thought existed, and where no accident could bring it 
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to light until she pleased. Not that she intended any accident, even 
in seeming, to bring it to light even when the time came. Alan, she 
felt, would blame her now if by any impossible chance he should 
discover the method she had chosen for his education. But when 
the time came, whether at the end of seven years or later, the chest 
would be given up to him without any mystery, and she would say to 
him with pride in him and for him, “See what I have done for you 
and borne for you!” and he would thank her, not for giving him a 
fortune, but for having made him a man. Surely, after all, her dis- 
appointment was all tco soon. It came from over-impatience, 
perhaps, nothing move. What were a few months, to make a 
beginning in, out of seven years? No doubt his beginning had been 
a bad one. Ali the more need to stand by a plan which was made 
out to ensure a good end. Frovidence itself must be vexed and 
puzzled now and then at the immediate effect of its own plans. 
All the more reason for not changing them. A cloudy morning is 
the surest sign of a clear noon. 

So once more the poor lady let her warm Welsh heart and her 
sharp Welsh wits twist themselves into a web from which a colder 
nature and a blunter mind would surely have saved her. A stranger 
to the world from her cradle, born and bred among out-of-the-way 
mountains, and matured and completed in the self-sufficing circle of 
four at Copleston, her husband and her son had been her universe, 
which she had studied with far more love and zeal than knowledge. 
She had learned only the romance of the world’s battle, and it had 
fired her mind with barren ambition for them. She had come to 
Copleston as a stranger, and a stranger she had lived in it all her 
days, looking at life, both within and without the park palings, with 
different eyes from those who really felt it to be their home. She 
could not make them understand what she saw and knew, in spite of 
all her wit and all her will. When all she read and heard, even 
down to the Reverend Christopher Skull’s Sunday sermons, told her 
that life was so great and death so awful, how sane men could con- 
tent themselves with catching fish and peddling over parish or even 
county matters, and breeding foxes to be worried by dogs, she had 
never been able to comprehend. The common lot of woman she 
accepted, for she had never heard of the new school: whatever was, 
was right, as a matter of course, for Helen and her. But it was like 
a burden on her own conscience that one whom love, as a matter of 
course, accepted as made by nature for a great poet or a great 
statesman—perhaps the greatest of his age and country—should 
act, or rather rust, as if life were nothing to him: as if the common 
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accident of having a few thousands a year had set him outside the 
largest issues and above the highest and worthiest ambitions. She 
felt the full weight of Copleston when, after a few efforts to strike 
fire out of old Harry, she had to own that, not even to please her, 
could he become anything but what nature—or, as she put it, as 
Copleston—-had made him. He would have gone to the block for 
her sake, she knew, and she was proud of the knowledge—but she 
wanted him to go to a throne : and to that wish he seemed simply 
deaf and blind, as happy and content in ignoring it, and as much 
taking her share in his own content and happiness for granted, as if 
they had only one soul between them, and that his own. No wonder 
that, when he died, the common household happiness with which he 
had filled her life oppressed her like a sense of sin. Into what might 
not his ten talents have grown if she herself had not fallen short in 
strength of purpose and will? What sort of wife is she who does 
not supply all that is wanting in her husband to make the best and 
utmost of him? What else should marriage mean? Well—mother- 
hood might mean that too, and more. Alan had none of his father’s 
genius—as she termed the little tastes and turns that had blossomed 
so brightly at Copleston and round Hillswick : that is to say, where 
there were neither critics nor rivals. But it is better to use one 
talent than bury ten—and where would her conscience be if Alan’s 
one went to swell the hoard that had been buried in Copleston? 
Much of all this she had already put into words, when she was 
unwillingly obliged to take into her confidence the man who had the 
temporary cure of her soul, and who, under her husband’s will, 
shared her temporal responsibilities. But the better half had been 
left unspoken, even to herself: impulse and instinct, in this quiet, 
slow-moving woman, were at the root of it all, and these are without 
language. ‘They have to go to reason for words : reason finds words 
of a sort fast enough, but never quite the right ones, and, more often 
than not, exactly the wrong. Her text to-day was a small packet o 
bank-notes which Alan had bargained to receive beforehand from 
the Argus, so that he might feel at ease about his mother and sister. 
They were to receive for him all except what he was to be paid for 
his expenses, and, thanks to the atmosphere of Gideon’s dinner, with 
its lord and its champagne, the payment in advance had been more 
generous than it might have been had Alan’s engagement been made 
in cold blood in the Fleet Street office, and with Mr. Sims to watch 
the proceedings. Mrs. Reid looked down upon their source—a 
newspaper, and not even an English one—but her fingers could not 
fee] quite unmoved at the touch of the first gold that Alan had earned. 
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As she felt now, even a reporter’s wages were more honourable, and 
promised more, than the whole income of Copleston. If it had only 
been a barrister’s or physician’s first fee! It would have justified 
her whole plan for him, instead of only encouraging her to go on to 
the end, and to; put doubt and impatience once for all under lock 
and key, hide them with the will, and never look at them again. 
Without the notes, she and Helen had enough left’ for immediate 
needs; and she had taken care to provide for a long day of waiting 
better than she had let her children suppose. She put the notes into 
her desk, locked them up, and all misgivings with them. “ We will 
pay them back in less than seven years, please God,” said she. 

But meanwhile somebody else was putting his thoughts in order 
—and this was Gideon Skull. 

When he parted from Helen, it must be owned that his mind had 
been, for him, strangely confused. He knew his new purpose, and 
had justified it to reason and sanity by making worldly wisdom 
approve of a seemingly most irrational passion. He also knew that 
he was on some sort of road towards it ; but he was in a new and 
strange country, and he suspected that, even if he were on the bestand 
straightest road, he might come to a dozen unexpected and bewilder- 
ing turnings before he had advanced a mile. Love is by no means 
a simple matter when it comes, for the first time, to a man of forty. 
Gideon was quite sure that he would not take Helen—at least, for a 
wife—without either Copleston itself as a dowry or with some near 
approach to its money value. He was certain of this, because he 
was quite sure that he was not insane. On the other hand, he could 
not bring himself to feel, as a sane man ought, that he would take 
two Coplestons as the price of giving up Helen ; not even if by 
taking them and leaving her he could inflict a just and righteous 
vengeance upon Victor Waldron. He thought, as he went about his 
immediate financial business, of her lips, her voice, her waist, the 
light in her eyes and the blood in her cheeks, and the thrill of her 
fingers in a way which women who like to catch what they call love 
at first sight from men with plenty of body about them must, we 
must suppose, find flattering to them and pleasant to imagine. 
Perhaps if Helen had not gathered all her notions of love at 
first sight from story-books, which deal with it as if it were an 
ethereal film of most delicate spiritual subtlety, most unlikely to 
catch its usual victims, she would have been less elated by the 
discovery that, in a reckless and desperate mood, she had some 
power over mankind as represented by Gideon Skull. But not even 
his particular way of thinking about Helen, engrossing as it was, nor 
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the farther-reaching but equally engrossing thought of how he could 
make its satisfaction profitable to himself at the expense of Victor 
Waldron, made him inattentive to the demands of the hour. Instead 
of mooning about and trying to turn his feelings into rhyme as well 
as reason, as a weaker-minded lover might have done, he went 
straight to the office of Messrs, Aristides and Sinon, where he had 
met Alan Reid. 

Mr. Sinon, who had returned from Birmingham, received Gideon 
in a comfortable and not very business-like little office where the 
immediate affair on hand was a bottle of sherry and a paté de 
Strasbourg. The merchant might have been a Jew, and was often 
thought so by those who knew no better. But he was very far 
indeed from being a Jew. The most typical and conventional of Jews 
would soon have found himself the most innocent of babies in the 
hands of a Gentile like Mr. Sinon—for it is a profound mistake to 
suppose that the Jews, who are supreme in Music and in all the 
pleasure-giving arts, crafts, and trades, and are better in spending 
than in getting, stand anywhere near first in Business, and such 
really important things. Why are there no Jews in Scotland? 
Why are they so shy of returning to the Promised Land, and why do 
they become mere nobodies where Greeks and Armenians flourish and 
do well? Mr. Sinon was a pure-blooded Gentile and a most orthodox 
Christian of historic descent, in spite of his nose and his eyes. The 
Sinons are a very old Greek family, as every schoolboy used to 
know : and are at any rate well known in Smyrna. 

No greater contrast in looks can be, than that between Mr. 
Sinon and his friend—in a strictly business sense—Gideon Skull : 
or in manner, either. And yet one can be greater—that between the 
two men as they looked and the two men as they were. Gideon 
looked the typical Englishman—bluff, close, silent, heavy, slow, with 
the honesty which is born of stupidity. Mr. Sinon, besides being 
hook-nosed, sallow-faced, and sharp-eyed, was small, restless, and 
so given to brag and to chatter, that even the cunning were taken in, 
and set him down as a conceited fool, or, at best or worst, as a very 
harmless sort of knave. In short, Gideon’s stupidity and Mr. Sinon’s 
folly were very much on a par, and neither had any cause to be 
ashamed of his ally or very much reason to be afraid of him. For 
that matter, Gideon Skull was afraid of nobody. 

He made no remark on entering : his “ Good-day” was to pour 
himself out a glass of wine, over which he sat ruminating. 

“You have the melancholy air!” said Mr. Sinon gaily. He 
spoke English with a perfect accent, but occasionally used eccentric 
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idioms when he was in a good humour and in sympathy with Paris 
—as she had been. “Ah, if you were me—if your head was being 
gnawed by all the rats—I am one fool, Mr. Skull. Would you 
believe? I come late from Birmingham: I tire: I must amuse 
myself in whatever way. I go to the Juliette. I meet of jolidogs 
chez elle—eight, nine, ten. We drink all the champagne. We play 
the grand treize. I lose—I win—I lose. I lose my head: I win 
the ache for him. I take the hairs of the dog—one dozen, two, 
three. No question, in the cup I tell everything. I e 

“Whatever you told, it was the right thing to the right man, in 
your cups or out of it,” said Gideon. ‘ The question is, what you did 
in Birmingham?” He could not help the slightest possible sneer at 
the idea of the vulture-faced, sallow little man, looking like a cross 
between a usurer and a conspirator, making a night of it in sucha 
fashion, and having nothing but a headache to show for it in the 
morning. 

“In Birmingham? Ak, I forget. What does one like me in 
Birmingham? Ah, I remember. I go to the theatre. I see in the 
ballet one pretty girl. I laugh to see her pirouette—it was like the 
English crocodile. But her hair—my friend, it was all gold and 
silk, like an angel at the bar. Direct, I fall into the love. I make 
her my friend. I—— Ah,*I sm one other fool. There shall be 
two sorts of men, my friend. Onc sort is the women, the other sort 
is the fools. Voila la vie.” 

“Hm!” growled Gideon, for he was not yet sure how far Mr. 
Sinon’s philosophy might not be true. 

‘On my word of honour as a gentleman,” said Mr. Sinon, “I 
have but one little house, and that costs me twelve thousand pounds 
every year. I shall never be rich, like you. Monsieur Aristides has 
one whole wife and children—five, six, seven. They cost him not 
the half what my one little house cost me. It is true he plays ; but 
then it is true he wins. I do not playso much; but then I lose. Last 
night I lose one thousand pounds. You shall play with me to-night, 
my friend ; and you shall win.” 

“Hm !” growled Gideon again, but in another tone. “I make 
it a rule never to play with people who always lose ; somehow, one 
never gets up the winner. I suppose you found time, in the middle 
of your business, to amuse yourself for five minutes with attending to 
what you went for?” 

“You English! Always the business, the business, the business. 
That makes you so rich. But what means business but to pay for 
the pleasure, eh? One hour to work—twenty-three hour to live. 
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That is right. You go to the sleep for the ten, and to the business 
for the fourteen hour, and not to the play for none. Yes, I find 
one little minute. He is slow—he take fifty-nine second ; I am 
cuick—I take one second. It is done.” 

“T supposed so. Well?” 

“T order the rifles for the Sultan of Cashgar, you comprehend. 
They ask no questions ; they are men of business ; Cashgar is a 
good place of business, the first part of him. I pay more down than 
they would ask, to begin ; and, in fine, Sinon and Aristides are good 
names on a bill. They will make the guns so cheap to look like 
guns, and to be good for at the least one bang. Then you run them 
to Cashgar by the route of Morlaix, and you deliver them to the 
consignee, and when they have done with the franc-tireurs they shall 
go to Cashgar, or to Jericho, or to the pieces, if they burst not before. 
And you ?” 

“ T’ve spent the price of a dinner in buying the use of a news- 
paper, only a backwoods sort of rag, but with a strong name for 
war news just now. I prefer an American paper to work with : war 
news that has crossed the Atlantic twice is, of course, ten times the 
value of what only comes once over the Straits of Dover. You see 
if we don’t get earlier and better French news from Spraggville than 
anybody else does from Versailles.” 

“Ah! If you had bought the Zimes . . . . . but we 
shall do what we can. And the Rentes?” 

“I’ve not done badly there, but it wasn’t by flirting with ballet- 
girls, I can tell you. By good hard work, I’ve got hold of a quarter 
of a million without raising the market a sou. One way and 
another, we ought to get them up to twice the price before settling 
day. If we don’t clear fifty thousand at least, you'll be about right 
about our belonging to the fools.” 

“ Fifty thousand? It is not much, but is better than nothing 
at all.” 

“ Would you like to see the memoranda?” 

“Oh no, my friend. My poor head is all one ache of champagne. 
I do not need—I could not comprehend one penny from one pound, 
and I should add it up all wrong. ‘There is no need of the detail 
when one deals with the Englishman. If you were a rascal of a 
Greek—but, in fine, you are Gideon Skull, and not a Greek at all.” 

“Then there’s nothing more to be said to-day? About the 
news ?” 

“We shall leave that to you. You will know what the sort of 
American duck you English will like the best to swallow and to pay. 
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I have to take the sherry all the afternoon, for I play to-night, and I 
must not lose quite so much what I win. You will come? No? 
It is strange, you so rich——” 

“That’s just what I’m not, Sinon. I don’t play because I can’t 
afford to play. I’ve played across the water, but that’s a different 
thing.” 

“I see. It is that you like to win. Now, as for me, I like to 
lose. It is that I have the good fortune, you comprehend, in the 
other way. Oh, you shall win much, if you play with me.” 

“ That’s tempting. I do like to win.” 

“ Come with me to-night to Juliette, then. She is charming: 
and you shall find the jolidogs there once more. What have you 
to do?” 

“ Nothing,” said Gideon. ‘ Well, as you say, one must amuse 
themselves sometimes. I'll come for an hour or two, if you'll lend 
me afew pounds. One mustn’t go with empty pockets to ladies 
whose names end in effe or ine : and I have a particular objection to 
be thought anything short of a millionaire among people that don’t 
know me. I won’t win more than two hundred of you, and you 
shall pay me a hundred on account, now.” 

How Gideon Skull never failed to impress everybody, even 
Greeks from Asia, with a sense of wealth and prosperity, is the only 
mystery which this book contains. He never failed to have money 
for the needs of the day, which he never met in a niggardly fashion : 
but that was nothing—that feat is constantly achieved, and kept up 
through a long life, by men who notoriously have not a penny of 
their own, and who never earn one, and whom nobody would trust 
with one. Perhaps it was partly that he never bragged of wealth, 
and at the same time never fell into the grand blunder with which 
mere cunning so often defeats itself, of making a parade of his 
poverty. The days are gone by when everybody who called himself 
poor in and out of season was instantly suspected of being a mil- 
lionaire—the trick became too stale. No doubt his business look 
and manner, and his natural and genuine genius for easy-going and 
open-speaking honesty, went very far in helping him, and his reserved 
manner and absence of every sort of affectation went farther still. 
But even as one may have every detail and attribute of beauty and 
yet not be beautiful, so one may have every one of these gifts and 
yet fail to be a Gideon Skull. The reputation for being rich, which 
sticks to one even when one asks a friend for the fatal loan of half-a- 
crown, must be inborn, and belong to the harmony of the whole man. 
Even to Mr. Sinon from Smyrna, Gideon’s request for a hundred 
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pounds seemed the most natural thing in the world, oddly as it must 
have come from any other man. It is true that Gideon, in the most 
natural way, had given an excellent reason—that it was after banking 
hours, and that he would willingly have paid down a thousand pounds 
if they were the straw that would turn the scale of Gideon’s mind in 
favour of going to Mademoiselle Juliette’s on that or any other even- 
ing. His satisfaction with having got an ally like Gideon to play into 
the hands of his house had hitherto been a good deal modified by 
his friend’s almost over-respectable aversion to winning and losing 
except at the great game of which all Europe was the board. Gideon 
may or may not have known, by reason or instinct, what was pass- 
ing in Mr. Sinon’s mind: the most wonderful thing about genius 
is the way in which it reaches its ends blindfold, without being 
able to remember or even to perceive a single step of the road, 
like the cat who may be carried in a bag to the utmost ends of the 
earth, and yet will find the quickest and straightest way back 
again to those who flattered themselves that they were rid of her 
for ever. 

Most certainly Gideon did know this—that Mr. Sinon, had he 
known the true state of things, would not only have refused him the 
hundred pounds, but would have had absolutely nothing to do with 
him, even as a jackal. He knew perfectly well that they were 
laughing at him behind his back, as a rich amateur in business whom 
they could use and fleece, and who could be made to pay for every- 
thing that went wrong until all he possessed had passed into their 
hands or into those of friendly creditors of their own religion. But 
he by no means, when he left the office, turned the tables by laughing 
at the backs of Messrs. Sinon and Aristides. It was all much too 
serious, and at the same time too simple and natural, for laughter 
even in one’s sleeve. It was in the fitness of things that Greek 
merchants and American editors and German statesmen should 
unite and combine to make the fortune of Gideon Skull. For what 
had the Americans fought one another but to institute a profitable 
blockade, or at least a blockade that should have been profitable 
except for subsequent circumstances that genius itself could not 
foresee? Such mistakes were not likely to happen again. And now, 
as if he himself had arranged the board, there was a great war in 
France, an admirable system of neutrality laws in England, and a 
clever Greek firm at his disposal to make his fortune for him—really 
his fortune, at last—out of straw. If the speculation in news and 
Rentes failed, Ae could not lose ; for he had nothing to lose. But it 
could not fail. It must succeed ; and he would be a capitalist at 
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once, and in due time a millionaire ; and—who knows ?—squire of 
Copleston, and husband of Helen Reid. 

Victor Waldron had once called him a sanguine man. . And 
certainly it had happened only too often that his plans, since he 
had given up pleasure as the great purpose of life, had failed. 
Otherwise, he would not have been living from hand to mouth on a 
barren reputation for success at forty years old. But it would be 
hard to say that there was anything over-sanguine here. Everybody 
was playing into his hands. 

Even some happy instinct had led him to get rid of Helen’s 
brother, or at least to get him out of the way before he could guess, 
not having yet seen Helen, how important it was about to become 
that she should have no brother for a while. “No,” he thought, “1 
must not produce that will, even if I could lay my hand on it this 
minute, till there’s occasion. I should make her grateful to me all 
her days, and I should lose her for all mine. As long as the Reids 
go down and Rentes go up, I have the whip hand: but the will 
must be in nobody’s hands but mine. I wish I could imagine what 
it all means ; but I must do without imagining. If there’s a will, and 
there’s any flaw about it, such as the Reids and the Waldrons seem 
to have been in the habit of making, I shall know pretty well what 
to do. If there’s one—I shall know any way what to do with 
Waldron. I think he'll be sorry not to have paid his debts, one of these 
days—and the longer I hold it back, the better for me and the worse 
for him. Helen married—out comes the will at any time ; out of any 
old lumber-room, or wherever it might be. Let me see—I told her 
I'd take three days. Considering what sort of an uncle I’ve got, one 
ought to do; and a run down to Copleston won’t run away with much 
of a hundred pounds—I shall have almost enough left to last me till 
it’s time to send Rentes up as high as the sky. Three days! I’m 
hanged if I make it two.” 

So he turned into the next telegraph office and despatched this 
message :—“ Skull fo Sinon.—Can’t come to-night. Must go and see 
an old uncle in the country. Back day after to-morrow if all goes 
well.” Without putting a false word into the message, his instinct 
felt that Mr. Sinon would translate it into a summons to a rich 
death-bed. In what other sense could the word “must” and “an 
old uncle in the country” be possibly employed by Gideon—or by 
anybody else for that matter, according to Mr. Sinon’s knowledge of 
the world? Nor would the legatee-like extravagance and haste of 
putting more than twenty words into the despatch be wholly thrown 


away. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


In Matters Politic, better it is that we trust them that be over-bold than them 
that be over-wise..... For the Complexion of J/ars his Virtue, saith in his 
. Book Barochus of Florens, is to guard with Heat and to be glad in his Guarding : 
but of wise old Sa¢urn it is to guard with more of Heed, but yet to be sad and 
sorrowful therein. Wherefore if thou take a Soldier for thine Heart-fellow, it 
may be he will lodge thy Secrets on Caucasus his Peak where none dare climb 
albeit some may see them twinkle afar. But if thou take some clerkly Wight, 
then will he, by divers cunning Shifts and crafty Turnings, bury them as Dedalus 
his Man-Bull where none may see, yet shall Sir 7heseus coming with his Clew 
find and gain the same. ... . For the Seeker of Men’s Devices climbeth not 
Atlas after them, But the Maze twisteth not whereof thine Enemy, though he 
halt never so, gathereth not the Clew hard by. 


GripEON SKULL had his share of human weaknesses, and he was far 
too honest a man to deny them. But Romance was not one of them. 
His home was not Hillswick, but the world ; so his rare visits to his 
uncle were most healthily free from those sentimental passages in 
which the tumble-down church tower of the little country town in 
which he had played as a boy and done a great deal worse as a 
young man might have been expected to take part more or less 
prominently. Nevertheless, when he left his fly in the George Yard, 
there was a sort of atmosphere about Hillswick which seemed half 
new to him and yet half old, as if he were remembering something 
that had never happened. After all, there must have been some 
scrap of heart somewhere about his very first flirtation ; and some- 
thing had happened within the last eight-and-forty hours to put a 
ghost of life into that long-forgotten atom. As he passed down the 
lane that led to the rectory, he remembered how, in that very lane, 
nearly five-and-twenty years ago, his uncle Christopher had caught 
him arm-in-arm with Sally Green the carpenter’s daughter, and what 
a storm there had been in Hillswick for a whole week after. To-night 
was just such a starry evening ; and he wondered, as he half smiled 
at the thought of that scene, what might or might not have happened 
if Uncle Christopher had not been quite so much shocked at the 
sight of a young man’s first evening walk with a girl, even though she 
was by no means pretty, and though her father was but a carpenter. 
Perhaps, he thought, if he and she had been well laughed at instead 
of preached at and scolded and made the town-talk of, things might 
be rather different with him now, and decidedly better for her. But, 
after a moment, he shrugged his shoulders at himself, and went back 
upon the double track of Helen Reid, almost within reach of one 
hand, and a good share of at least fifty thousand pounds within grasp 
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of the other. He had not gone near enough to a reverie to prevent 
him from noticing even such a common object of Hillswick as old 
Grimes. 

‘Ts parson at home?” he asked, as the clerk and sexton pulled 
his cap to him. 

“Yes, Mr. Skull,” said old Grimes, whom experience and tact had 
taught never to be deaf with Gideon. “ He'll be at home.” 

“ Any news?” 

“None but a burying to-morrow, Mr. Gideon, and a wedding 
next day but two.” 

“How do you like the Yankee squire?” asked Gideon, in the 
bitter tone that never failed to come when he spoke of his old friend. 
“T suppose he’s managed to come over you all pretty well by this 
time, eh ?” 

“Come over, is it, Mr. Gideon? Oh yes, that’s it, if gone off’s 
come over. I’m nigh seventy, and I never see nor hear tell of such 
a squire. I don’t see him at all, for that matter. He’s been up in 
Lun’on all the time he’s been here. He’s not pulled a bell-rope in 
this church ever since he’s been away ; and as for spending a penny 
in the place, he’s not done it, Mr. Gideon. That’s bad for trade, I 
say, though he can’t stop the folk from marrying nor from burying. 
He may call himself Waldron, but it’s plain Waldron aren’t Reid. 
Old Harry Reid that I rang into the world and tolled out of it was 
worth twenty of Squire Waldron.” 

“Do you mean to tell me he doesn’t live at Copleston? I came 
across the—him, up in town ; but I never supposed he wasn’t living 
eae So that’s what wanting Copleston for the sake of the 
people means,” thought Gideon. 

“ Ah, I thought when he first came grubbing and anti-quiting and 
perigreeing up in the steeple, Ae warn’t writing a county history. 
I’ve halft a mind to write a county history myself out of the 
ratholes, to try and pick up a fortune too. There’s lots more 
papers, if a man’ld only care to go through, and could pay me my 
fee—and I'd live in the place, and spend my money on it like a 
gentleman.” 

Gideon was duly welcomed by his aunts as a rich and flourishing 
nephew who did credit to the family, and, having relieved their 
minds of the terrors of hospitality by telling them he should put up 
at the George as usual for the few days he intended to be in 
Hillswick, went to look for his uncle in the study. His arrival 
was always governed by the same forms, down to the same precise 
words about their having dined early, the larder being just unluckily 
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empty, and the spare bed-room being just in a state of full scour. 
The curate was always deep in accounts, which he kept with the 
regularity of clock-work, and with as much inaccuracy as regularity; 
so, as he had perpetual arrears of the most complicated errors 
in shillings and halfpence to rectify, and was seldom seen but in the 
profoundest depths of long-division and rule-of-three, no wonder 
he got the character of being an excellent man of business for a 
clergyman. 

Gideon had not seen his uncle for a considerable time, and noticed 
that he was looking either worried or unwell. His general air of being 
a sketch in outline had been increased by the addition of lines and 
the subtraction of such colour as he had to lose. 

“And six is three-and-fivepence-halfpenny. Ah, Gideon! I’m 
very glad to see you, indeed. You've seen your aunts, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes. I’m taking a day or two’s holiday, but I shall give no 
trouble : I’m at the George, as usual. Hillswick’s looking much the 
same. One doesn’t see much sign of the new state of things. Why, 
I expected to see the High Street turned into another Broadway, 
and an Athenzeum, and a new Church, and an Opera House, under 
the Yankee rule—or a new town pump, any way. I don’t see a 
spark of enterprise ; and the George fly was decidedly not new.” 

“T am happy to tell you, Gideon, that the exceedingly unpleasant 
and uncourteous American person who broke my reading lamp and 
nearly fractured my skull chooses to be non-resident. It is very 
much for the best that it should be so. It reconciles me to your 
choice of an American.” 

“ Ah, yes, old Grimes, whom I met in the lane, told me he hasn’t 
been taking much advantage of his spell of Copleston. But, as you 
say, all the better for a warming-pan. It’s a most extraordinary 
story, and the more I think of it the more extraordinary it seems 
to be.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Christopher nervously, “it is very extraor- 
dinary—very strange. Mrs. Reid is a good, well-meaning woman, 
but I do not think she has been very considerate of Me. It is true 
that she has. considered my flock in the future, and that ought to be 
enough for me ; and doubtless that is the first thing to be thought of, 
but it is not the only thing, Gideon. It is a heavy thing for a man 
at my age to be made responsible for responsibilities which—which 
are, in fact, heavy ones. I wish she had taken you into her counsel 
instead of me.” 

“Yes,” said Gideon, “ no doubt it would have been better. But 
she did not know me, you see, and she did know you.” 
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She relied upon my judgment : but—well, it will be a relief to 
me when everything is put straight again. Excuse me a moment, I 
must see about getting you a glass of wine after your drive.” 

“T’m hanged if I know what to make of it at all!” thought 
Gideon, as he stood with his back to the empty fireplace in the usual 
attitude of concentrated meditation. “That miserable old idiot, 
Uncle Christopher, has got something on his mind—bah, on his 
liver—I’ll swear. I'd swear that, if it was only because he’s gone to 
get me a glass of wine. When did he ever think of a glass of wine 
between meals in his life before? He wants the wine, and he wants 
an excuse for it to the aunts, and the excuse is Me. It can’t be that 
he’s got to keep secret that mad crotchet of Mother Reid : a secret 
of hers would have made him a happy man. _I wonder if he mur. 
dered old Harry? By Jove! not a bad notion. What a sight it 
would be to see Uncle Christopher hanged! It’s like enough he’s 
taken to drink, and he looks as if he had a bad touch of the nerves ; but 
he’s not the sort of man to spend good money on bad drink for nothing. 
You are a murderer, Uncle Christopher. You are a second Eugene 
Aram, scholar and murderer. Or, perhaps you’re a madman? No; 
a man can’t go out of his mind without a mind to go out of. So you 
must be a sane and a cold-blooded murderer. I’m beginning to get 
proud of you. I wonder what you’d take to dispose of the Yankee 
Squire, with young Alan to follow. Not much, I dare say. I 
wonder what you do the trick with,” Gideon’s thoughts ran on, too 
tired with the long journey and too slackened by the sudden plunge 
from the strain of London into the almost painful quiet of Hillswick 
for anything but jesting in their own peculiar way. “Slow poison 
or a sudden blow? You look most like a poisoner. I shouldn't 
wonder, if I opened that bureau, to see a few dozen of agua tofana; 
or perhaps you invite your victims to dinner, and are clever enough 
to get them to take a second glass of your wine. I must look out 
when that wine comes.” His eyes rested idly on the bureau, and his 
hands took a book from the table no less idly. “I wonder what 
you’re mixing with the wine that you’re so long, or if you’re only 
making it on the premises, or trying to persuade Aunt Sarah to part 
with the cellar key? A law-book? Well, I never saw a law-book 
here before, any more than I ever saw wine between meals—or wine 
at any time, for that matter. Now what can you have been spending 
money on law-books for—or borrowing them? ‘Pleading and 
Evidence in Criminal Cases,’ eh? And with a marker in it, too; 
stuck in at ‘ Poison,’ I suppose. Ah, I’m on your traces now, Uncle 
Christopher. This ought to be worth ten pounds a year to me— 
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‘ Whosoever shall, either during the life of the Testator or after his 
Death, steal, or for any fraudulent purpose destroy, cancel, obliterate, 
or conceal any Will——’ By Jupiter Ammon!” cried Gideon 
aloud, as he slammed back the book on the table, “I’ve got 
it now!” 

He thought on, without any more jesting, until his uncle returned 
with the wine. “ By the way,” he said, “talking of what you were 
saying, I’ve seen the Reids in town. Do you ever hear from them 
—from Mrs. Reid?” 

“ Not often. I hear from Mrs. Reid now and then. I hope they 
are well.” 

“Then, if you’ve not heard lately, I suppose you don’t know 
that young Reid has taken a place on a newspaper and gone to 
Versailles ?” 

“Tt is all very extraordinary, Gideon.” 

“It’s more than that, Uncle Christopher. I hope you and the 
old lady know very well what you’re both about, and have got 
lawyer’s advice about the matter. I shouldn’t like to be in your 
shoes if young Reid gets a stray bullet in him. ‘There was a war 
correspondent killed only the other day..... Look here, Uncle 
Christopher ; I’ve been thinking a good deal about the Reids since I 
met them, and I naturally take an interest in my own relations. I’m 
not a lawyer, but I’m a business man, and to know business is much 
the same as to know law. You mustn’t let a madwoman like Mrs. 
Reid lead you by the nose. I wish P 

“She would not think of such a thing. I have never been led by 
the nose since I was born. I have always been remarkable for an 
exceptional degree of moral resolution.” 

“T beg your pardon, Uncle Christopher. Of course I know 
that a man like you would never allow himself to be led by the 
nose. But, I was going to say, I wish you'd let me see the will. 
That’s all.” 

“ The—what, Gideon ?” 

“Old Harry Reid’s will. You needn’t look so scared, Uncle 
Christopher. I’m not likely to get my own uncle sent to gaol. 
I only want to see that everything will be safe for you if anything 
happens to young Reid. Of course the mother will be safe from 
everything but a lunatic asylum, if the story of Copleston ever comes 
to be known.” 

“You've seen the Reids? Mrs. Reid Aas been consulting you ?” 

Gideon thought for a moment whether it might not be advisable 
to claim Mrs. Reid’s authority for his information and for his right to 
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advise. But his natural honesty prevailed. ‘No, Uncle Christopher. 
She has said nothing to me. But in business we learn a knack of 
putting things together, that’s all. Concealing wills is felony, 
you know; and a madwoman’s sure to be cunning enough to 
manage so as to throw the responsibility on you. Young Reid 
might be merciful to his mother’s infirmities ; but I don’t think you’d 
ever be able to make him understand that a clergyman, resolute and 
clear-sighted like you, who kept him out of his rights for the best 
seven years of his life, ought to be easily forgiven. I know what I 
should feel, or any man.” 

“ Gideon,” said his uncle eagerly, “ you are wrong—quite wrong. 
I’ve examined the statute over and over again, and made all the 
enquiries I could, and it is clear—quite clear—that in a case like this, 
where there is no fraudulent intent—those are the very words,” he 
went on, opening his law-book nervously and handing it to his 
nephew, “there is no crime. ‘For any fraudulent purpose,’ those 
are the words, you see. You can’t call it a fraudulent purpose to 
help a woman to—to—carry out the best intentions. I’ve gone 
through it over and over again.” 

“ Yes—I see the words—‘ Penal servitude ’—‘ Not less than three 
years ’"—‘ Fraudulent purpose ’—‘ presumed.’ I wish I were a lawyer. 
But if you think the law will acquit you on the ground that somebody 
else meant well, I feel pretty sure you’re wrong.” 

“ But my own intentions are good too, Gideon ; they are excellent 
intentions. In undertaking this responsibility, most unwillingly, but 
unavoidably —— ” 

“Uncle Christopher! You will never make this evil-thinking and 
scandalous world believe that an elderly clergyman, of exceedingly 
small private means, concealed a will merely because somebody told 
him to do so, and without a view to his own advantage in some way. 
You may get the Attorney-General to argue it for you for ten years, 
and you won't change the nature of the world. You know so much 
of the other world, Uncle Christopher—there’s a common notion 
about what use they make of good intentions there. Any way, in this 
world, they pave a good many gaols with them.” 

“You—you think—s/at?” faltered Uncle Christopher, gulping 
down the rest of his wine. 

“Well—I can’t mince matters—I do. But I can’t be sure with- 
out seeing the will. I hope it’s safe, wherever it may be. Those 
things have a knack of turning up where they’re least expected, you 
know. And if young Reid, who’s no fool, ever gets a hint from his 
mother —who 4s, and a woman into the bargain—well, there’li be the 
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devil to pay. Of course it leaves everything to him, and something 
to Helen—Miss Reid. Old Harry would have only one idea of will- 
making. I don’t suppose he’s made me a legatee—I don’t suppose 
you've been defrauding your own flesh and blood, uncle Christopher. 
Who are the executors ?” 

“ Mrs. Reid and I 





“The devil you are ! I beg your pardon, but it’s enough to make 
the nephew of an angel swear. Well, it’s too late for anything now 
but to keep you safe, and to manage that the will, when it’s wanted, 
shall be by the merest chance in the world—where is it, this will?” 

“T have pledged my solemn word, Gideon—— ” 

“Come, uncle—be a man; I declare it’s monstrous, the way in 
which Mrs. Reid has been treating you. Upon my soul, I shouldn’t 
wonder if you’d got it put away in that very bureau. You've kept 
whatever promise she got you to make only too well—it’s not your 
fault that a man of the commonest common sense has been able to 
see through a pane of glass—for it’s been nothing more. What's the 
good of keeping a secret in a box with a glass lid, I’m hanged if I can 
see. Alan Reid isn’t your nephew, you know. Any way, I supposed 
you never promised not to tell the terms. I don’t like to see a man 
like you the slave of any woman, Uncle Christopher.” 

What man, unless he be the strongest in a thousand, can bear to 
be told that he is a woman’s slave? Gideon nearly succeeded in 
striking a spark of anger out of Uncle Christopher. “Slave—eh? 
What’s that? Slave? Ah, I suppose because you think I give way 
to your aunts for the sake of peace and quietness, I couldn’t take my 
own way if I pleased? They are aware of it, too. They know, if I 
really wanted to do a thing, I'd do it—only, you see, those great 
occasions very seldom occur, and, whenever they don’t, why should 
a man throw away his superior strength in trivial contentions about 
such domestic matters as—as—the cellar-key? If Mrs. Reid thinks 
she can order me about and make me liable for her consequences, 
then I say she is taking a most unwarrantable liberty which I, for one, 
will not allow.” ' 

“ Ah, that’s speaking like a man, now. Let me see—nobody’s so 
young as to count on living out the next seven years, or the next six 
years, even. It would be a pretty affair if Alan Reid were to die 
without a will from not knowing that he had anything to leave. 
Who'd get Copleston then ?—if he died unmarried, I mean ?” 

Uncle Christopher nearly choked himself with another gulp of 
wine, as a protest against the accusation of being a victim to petticoat 
tyranny. He seemed growing reckless in his old age, and it must 
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have been an intense relief to him to unburden himself of one more 
fragment of the secret to which the bare letter of his loyalty to his 
hopes of the living did not bind him. “ Miss Reid. Most unques- 
tionably Miss Reid. She would be his heir-at-law.” 

“ By Jupiter Ammon, Uncle Christopher, I wouldn’t be in your 
best boots for ten thousand pounds if you ever get into hot water 
with Miss Helen. That young woman’s got devil enough in her for 
ten : and she’s as sharp as a million needles. Why, if there’s a secret 
within a hundred miles of her, she’ll work it out—I’m saying what she 
has done. And if there’s anything to be got by it, she’ll do it again. 
She’s hard on the track as it is ; and though she might spare her own 
mother, I’ll eat my own worst boots if she’ll spare you. She’s not a 
girl of the Reid pattern, I can tell you. I hope you don’t keep that 
will on the premises, Uncle Christopher. If you do, she'll ferret it 
out, as sure as you're a living man. Now, if I had it, I could keep 
it in my own office safe, which is just the last place anybody would 
look for it in.” 

“Eh? You?” Gideon somehow felt that his offer had been 
made the slightest shade of a degree too soon, and that he had, by 
the same amount, overrated his uncle’s confidence in him. It does 
not answer to treat any man as if he were wholly imbecile. His 
uncle could not and did not suspect him ; but this sudden generous 
offer to take the chances of all sorts of trouble upon his own shoulders 
did not seem quite characteristic of Gideon. He had just enough 
ear for harmony of character to feel that a false note had jarred him, 
though he had not enough to tell how or why. “You? I ammuch 
obliged to you, Gideon. But it is quite safe in the bank here. No- 
body will look for it there.” 

“Perhaps not—perhaps not, uncle,” said Gideon, more vexed 
that the will was not in the house than that his offer had been 
refused. “Banks are safe—unless they happen to smash, or get 
broken into, or burn: or unless Miss Helen finds out where it is 
from her mother, and comes down to Copleston and fascinates the 
bank manager. -Or unless—but, well, none of these things may 
happen in the next seven years. I wouldn’t choose a county bank 
for a hiding-hole myself—but then, of course, your experience is 


greater than mine you old idiot!” thought Gideon. 


“ But, well—things are found when one knows where they are.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Oh whaur’s the tune o’ heather bells ? 
An’ whaur’s the gowd o’ broom ? 
An’ whaur’s the glee the lavrock tells 
When hearts are leir an’ toom? 
’Tis then sae brawly frae the flure 

The nettle pouks her sting 
As a’ the flowers the muirlan’ bure 
When love was wed wi’ Spring. 


The nettle decks hersel’ wi’ green 
An’ thinks her Queen ower a’: 
Quo’ she, nae lady e’er was seen 
Sae sheensome an’ sae braw. 
Oh, whaur’s the guid when IIearts fa’ wrang ? 
An’ when the lavrock’s fain 
To lilt aboon his soarin’ sang, 
She gars him croon her ain. 
Tue end of Helen’s thoughts was to sit down and write a letter: 

“ Dearest BerTHA,—It is so long since you heard from me that 
you must have forgotten that there is anybody named Helen in the 
world. The fact is, I forget it myself, sometimes ; but, whenever I 
remember it, I am selfish enough to hope that she is not quite for- 
gotten by everybody within a drive from her old home. As I don’t 
want you to skip the whole of my letter, I’ll begin at the end, so 
you'll have no excuse for not reading what comes afterwards. So, in 
the first and last place, I am, dearest Bertha, your most loving 
Helen. In the last place but one, I fancy you will still care a little 
to know that Alan has left us, and gone to Paris, or, at least, as near 
to Paris as the Parisians will let him. But don’t think he has done 
anything so romantically desperate as to turn soldier. His duties 
are, first and foremost, to keep out of harm’s way, and, secondly, 
either to find adventures or make them. He has gone out to write 
letters for an American newspaper, and I am glad of it, for he needs 
any sort of man’s life, and I’m sure was being bored and worried to 
death with us two useless women. I know wild steam-engines 
wouldn’t drag that out of him, but 7 have felt it, and have been 
hating myself for being one of them. He is very patient and very 
kind and very brave, but he has given up telling any of his thoughts 
and feelings even to me. But I know, dear Bertha, a great deal of 
what he does feel. I was very much surprised and hurt, too, that he 
left Copleston without wishing you good-bye. I could not under- 
stand it at all; and I dare say you think of my brother—whatever 
you may think of me, and if you think of him at all—only as a light- 
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brained, ill-mannered nobody not worth remembering. Well, you 
know my flighty ways, and how I never could see: anything go 
crooked without trying to put it straight, and, in short, all about 
Helen Reid, and above all how she cares for nobody on earth as she 
does for her brother and her old friend. By all means forget him, 
but let it be in a just way. I have found out why he did not say 
good-bye to you; and though I can’t tell you why, I cax tell you that 
if I were a girl he cared for, I don’t know whether I should have 
been angry with him: I think I should; but T should have honoured 
him. Men’s reasons are almost always absurd, but they can’t help 
their nature, and we must be content with their meaning well. All 
by myself I have found out that he most deliberately avoided even 
seeing you for what he thought was for honour’s sake and out of 
respect for you. You know I would not ask you to think kindly of 
him if I did not know that you may, and if you didn’t know you 
might trust me in this as I would trust you. Don’t make things 
more bitter for me by making me feel that there are misunderstand- 
ings and misjudgments between the only two people for whom— 
except, of course, myself—I care. And please don’t answer me by 
saying ‘ What in the world are you making such a fuss about? I’m 
sure I never thought about it at all.’ For I’m sure you must have 
thought a little about one who you know liked you as Alan did, 
and who left you decause he loved you, and because he does, as J 
know. 

“ How I should like to see you again! I don’t suppose you’d 
make me feel that things were so very much changed. Mamma is a 
miracle of content : and I have no particular wish for myself, except 
that I could turn myself into a young man. I should make a better 
one than Alan, a long way. I should go straight to the girl I loved, 
and say, ‘Here I am, penniless, useless, nameless, everythingless. 
Marry me.’ And then I’d go to-my enemy, with her glove in my 
hat, and smite him hip and thigh. But I can’t do it; and in these 
days Rosalind and the Spanish Nun and Joan of Arc and Imogen 
would be misunderstood, and set down as being sadly improper. 
Something, of course, I must do; but I am in the hardest position a 
girl was ever in. Whatever I do, it must be what Alan would 
approve of, and that would not oblige me to leave mamma, especially 
now that Alan is away. I’m no companion to her, but it would not 
do to leave her all alone. Why can’t I sing, or play the piano, or 
draw, or act, or sew, or turn pirouettes, or write novels, or cook, or 
do a single thing that other girls can? Why, I don’t know enough of 
such things even to teach them ; so, from what I see in London, my 
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knowledge must be small indeed. I’m a downright plebeian in my 
notions, but both mamma and Alan are so terribly proud that I 
believe they’d rather see me elope than trying to teach other girls 
how to behave themselves. What should you do? 

“ And, please, I should like to hear something about Copleston. 
We never talk of it in our new home, or hear of it from anybody. 
What sort of a man is Mr. Waldron? MHave you yet become 
acquainted with him? Has he given any parties yet, and have you 
been to them? If you have, how odd it must have seemed to you, 
who knew the old place in the old times! I do really want to know 
all you can tell me about Mr. Waldron. Who have they said is to 
be Mrs. Waldron? Somebody, of course, and not Miss Bolt, ] 
suppose. Or is he to bring you a nasal lady from beyond the sea? 

“I suppose nobody asks after us, not even old Grimes? If you 
come across him when you chance to be shopping in Hillswick, re- 
member me to him. Do let me have a line at once, dear Bertha, to 
let me know what you are doing and how you all are, and all about 
everything. I forgive you for not writing sooner, because you didn’t 
know our address, and I was ashamed to let you know it for Alan’s 
behaviour’s sake. But I’m not now. This is a terribly long letter-- 
too many words and too little sense in them: but there is some 
sense near the top of the first page. Do write soon, and believe 
me—as I said before—your most loving HELEN. 

“ Do tell me all about Copleston.” 

It was a very mixed letter indeed. Helen had been seized with 
an impulse to do something exceedingly politic, had then forgotten 
herself in her earnestness about Alan, and had so gone on, alternating 
between impulsive policy and politic impulse to the end, when she 
remembered her first intention and put it into a postscript of just six 
words. The letter was very unintentionally sincere, and yet Bertha 
might look in vain for what was written between the lines. However, 
it was safe to be answered, and something of Bertha’s mind Helen 
must needs know before setting to work in earnest for Alan. She 
did not think that the woman lived who could be faithless in her 
heart to Alan ; but still she had been wrong in so many things that 
she might be wrong again—and if Bertha was lost, she felt that 
Copleston might just as well be lost too, so far as any good to Alan 
was concerned. And as Victor Waldron must be the centre of all 
her plans, whatever they might be, she must study the force and 
nature of the enemy and his country from more trustworthy sources 
than the reports of Gideon Skull, whose views were coloured by 
enmity and were only a man’s. If Bertha would act as her innocent 
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spy, she would learn a thousand little things, infinitely more impor- 
tant than great ones, which only a woman can tell because only a 
woman would dream of seeing them. 

And what could an answer from Bertha Meyrick to Helen Reid 
prove but the warmest of invitations to spend the time of Alan’s 
absence at Thorp End, where the Meyricks lived, within an easy 
drive of Hillswick and Copleston? Alan would not have permitted 
such a visit for an instant, but he was away, and could not object for 
months to come. Mrs. Reid would no doubt be more than unwilling 
to accept, and to return in such a manner to the neighbourhood of 
her old home ; but, thought Helen, she will hardly have the heart to 
say No to the first piece of pleasure that has come to me; and she 
will herself be glad, in her heart, to escape from this useless life in 
London, which means nothing, now that Alan has gone. And, once 
in the enemy’s country, though but on its outskirts, many chances 
might come—some must come—and it would be her own fault if she 
lost one. It would clearly be her own fault if she never came across 
Victor Waldron again, either at Thorp End, where he would of course 
be an occasional visitor, or in Hillswick, or at any rate somewhere. 
And then, with the effect of her unintentional experiment upon 
Gideon Skull fresh upon her, it would be scarcely less her fault if 
Victor Waldron himself did not end the war by suing at her feet for 
leave to make any sort of terms. 

It was all for Alan. What did it signify what happened to her, 
whatever the terms might be? She had ceased to respect herself 
enough to feel any hurt or harm about selling herself into downright 
slavery, had that been in question, for the sake of Alan. Of what 
use was she in the whole world except to do all things and suffer all 
things for him? Of vanity and presumption, her plan had no more 
than Cleopatra’s when she sailed down the Nile to conquer Antony. 
She knew her power, and knowledge can never be vain. Gideon 
Skull had taught Helen the first letters of a new alphabet, and 
the most universal and natural of instincts, forced by desperate 
necessity, had taught her the rest from the beginning to the end. 
There was as much presumption in her as in creatures that have 
suddenly found out the use of their bright skins or plumes and their 
sharp claws, and no more vanity than in a falcon, who hunts not for 
herself but for her master. She was feeling towards Waldron just 
then as a falcon to a kite. What girl needs age or experience to 
learn, with knowledge, the exact measure of her own power? Only, 
most happily learn it from actual or possible love, and not from hate 
and its needs. 
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Mrs. Reid’s plan for her children’s welfare was certainly working 
well enough to some sort of end. 

The letter was hardly off Helen’s mind when one came from 
Alan, who had not yet reached the point between Dover and Versailles 
where private correspondence would have to cease for atime. It 
came from the Fleet Street office for Mrs. Reid, and had been written 
in pencil on the road, full of haste and good spirits. Helen chose to 
consider the spirits forced. Mrs. Reid would have been better 
pleased had he written less like a schoolboy on a holiday. He had 
not yet seen more than the merest outskirts of a country with an 
enemy in its heart, and he had as yet found no adventures worth re- 
cording except a few difficulties about getting forward. He had 
never been out of England in his life before, nor ever had occasion 
to speak in French to a Frenchman, so that his difficulties would 
have proved real adventures—so he wrote—had it not been for his 
luck in having for travelling companion a capital fellow named Grey, 
who knew a good deal about France and French ways, and who was 
going to the siege for fun, and who had helped him through his first 
Argus \etter in splendid style. The weather was splendid. And 
Helen decidedly made up her mind not to make a single extract 
from her brother’s letter for the benefit of Bertha. It is to be hoped 

“that Alan’s first letter to the A7gus gave more satisfaction than his first 
letter home. 

Nothing of real consequence had happened when, well within the 
three days after his first visit, Gideon Skull called again. People 
always assume that the forms of such visits will repeat themselves for 
ever after the precedent of the first, and Gideon was put out by not 
finding Helen alone. It had not occurred to him that seeing Helen 
except in her mother’s presence was not to be counted on; and, 
when he found the two ladies together, he also found himself unpre- 
pared with an excuse for calling. Mrs. Reid, too, looked by no 
means encouraging, and received him with the stiffest of bows and a 
look of surprise at his appearance which meant anything but welcome. 
But he noticed also that Helen coloured when he entered, and that 
was even better than he had looked for. She, vexed at such an 
accident, was ashamed of the shame which the sight of Gideon, for no 
cause of which she could possibly be conscious, made her feel. Well, it 
should be for the last time. She would take good care not to change 
colour in that way again, or without good practical reason. What 
shame should or could there be in seeing Gideon Skull when—seeing 
it was all for Alan—there was none in feeling and thinking what he 
had made her think and feel during these two nights and days ? 
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“‘T—I suppose you are surprised to see me here, Mrs. Reid,” said 
Gideon, with uncharacteristic discomposure, while he tried to study 
Helen’s looks without appearing to pay any special heed to her. 
Some men, and all women, can do that very cleverly ; but then all 
women have tact and some men have cunning, and Gideon was with- 
out either. So he looked and stammered like a big, rough man who 
has fallen into first love, and does not know how to behave himself 
under such new conditions. ‘The fact is—well, I was passing, and I 
thought perhaps——- Have you heard from young—from your son?” 

And, no doubt, the fact was, that he had been passing, and he 
had been thinking, and his question was natural, and neither logically 
nor grammatically connected with his passing and thinking. But, 
with the usual perversity of all Gideon’s words and ways, what was 
simple, literal, grammatical truth gave Mrs. Reid the impression of 
meaning what a lie could not have made them seem to mean half so 
well. It was perfectly natural that the man who had got Alan his 
place should have some polite curiosity as to how Alan was faring. 
She ceased to be surprised at the impudence implied by a morning 
call made by Gideon Skull upon the widow and daughter of Mr. Reid 
of Copleston, but she was anything but unobservant with her quick 
Welsh eyes, and something about the set of Gideon’s neck as he 
spoke to her, but only half towards her, made her doubly determined 
that this call, at least, should be his last. Nor had she been quite 
blind to Helen’s look when Gideon first came in. She did not forget 
that long interview of the day before yesterday, nor what Helen had 
said about him afterwards. Side looks and sudden flushes, however 
meaningless and accidental, should not pass between Gideon Skull 
and the sister of Alan. 

“ He is very well, I thank you,” said Mrs. Reid, in her most icily 
graceful way. 

“You've heard from him, then?” said Gideon, more like himself, 
for her high-and-mightiness was certainly not the way to put him 
down. “That’swell. I’ll see that you get the Argus regularly ——” 

“Thanks. But I won’t give you so much trouble. I dare say 





Mr. , the man in the office, will let me buy it. I believe Miss 
Reid has already thanked you for all the trouble you have taken for 
my son?” : 

“Yes. More than enough. A great deal more. It’s not worth 
mentioning.” 


The talk, such as it was, broke down. Helen, having planned 
out her own campaign on her own account, seemed to have no wish 
for a private talk with Gideon. Mrs. Reid was very certain that such 
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a thing should not happen, and Gideon did not know how to bring 
one about, while he had made up his mind very distinctly that he was 
not going to leave the house without one. It can only seem odd that 
a man who was playing chess with such large pieces on so great a 
board should be unable to manage a couple of inexperienced women 
in so small a matter ; but so it was, strange or no: and perhaps, after 
all, it was very far from strange. Other men than the Reverend 
Christopher Skull have found that the force of great minds and iron 
wills has its limits where the question of a five minutes’ #te-d-tée or 
the control of a cellar-key comes into question. 

“T have just come from Hillswick,” at last said Gideon to Mrs. 
Reid, but at Helen, so that she might understand how he had not 
been letting the grass grow in her cause. 

“ Indeed?” said Helen. 

“Yes,” said Gideon. 

Mrs. Reid said nothing. And down went the talk again. 

At last even Gideon had to own himself beaten, and rose. Mrs. 
Reid gave him her hand coldly and stiffly, and rang the bell. He 
lingered a little and then went to the door. “Is there any way I can 
be of use to you now your son is gone?” he asked. 

“ None, thank you,” said Mrs. Reid. He began to feel like an 
injured man, who was being treated ungratefully. But holding the 
door-handle was only waste of time. 

“T’m on my way to the Argus,” he tried again. “I will let you 
know anything I hear there.” And before Mrs. Reid could say “No, 
thank you,” again, he was gone. At any rate he had established a 
basis for calling, and he had made up his mind that Helen was worth 
even being patient for. . 

Mrs. Reid sighed with: relief as she heard the street-door slam, 
rather more loudly and fiercely than the latch required. 

“Helen,” she said, “I shall certainly give orders that we are not 
at home whenever that horrid man calls again. Your father would 
never have let him enter his door. I am not grateful to him for 
sending Alan abroad, and I will have nothing to do with him.” 

“‘T suppose he has meant to be kind,” said Helen. 

“T’m afraid, unless he has changed very much, that a great many 
people have thought that, and have found themselves wrong. There 
is no right reason, absolutely none, for his taking an interest in us. 
Indeed I am not wrong, Helen, nor uncharitable. I dislike him and 
I distrust him, and the less reason one can give for such feelings the 
more there is sure to be. This is the first time I have seen him for 
twenty years, and the moment he came in—I felt P 
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“ What could you possibly feel about Mr. Skull, mamma? If he 
was not so big and so slow, he would be like any other common-place 
fellow-creature.” 

“TI can’t put just what I felt into words. But there is no need. 
We could not take help from him even if we needed it ; and, as we 
could not take his help, or use him, or repay him, or endure him, 1 
do not choose to be at the mercy of visits which he would not make 
without a motive. I know what I mean very well. Under no 
circumstances will I allow you to have anything whatever to do with 
Gideon Skull.” 

Helen had by no means the same impression about Gideon, 
She had already made all the use of him she required, and by no 
means wished to embarrass her movements with such an ally. 
Perhaps it was as well that her mother should take this view of him, 
for she no longer attached a sense of awe, mystery, and destiny to 
the name of Gideon Skull. He had turned out a very manageable 
piece of mere common clay after all, who had entered her life with a 
tremendous flourish of trumpets merely for the purpose of answering 
a question. 

But, in the course of the evening, and precisely in the course of a 
particular five minutes when her mother happened to be out of the 
room, the maid-servant brought her a pencil note in an unknown 
hand, which, she was told, had just been left at the door. 

“ Dear Miss Retp,—Of course you understood when I called 
this afternoon that it was to see yow, and alone. I have been acting 
on the persuasion that you meant, with all your soul and strength, 
every word you said when you told me there was nothing you were 
not prepared to do for your brother. I told you I would see you 
again in three days. I have something of the utmost importance to 
say to you—and I must say it to you alone. You understand. | 
have taken care that this shall be delivered to you when you are by 
yourself. For your sake, as I choose to put it, for your brother's 
sake if you prefer it, you will give me an interview, so that we may 
speak for at least five minutes without being disturbed. I will call 
on you if you will name an hour. You can send me word to care of 
Messrs. Aristides and Sinon, Woodenhorse Yard. If you are never 
sure of being by yourself indoors, I will meet you elsewhere—you 
can easily call at the Argus office for news of your brother, and I 
will be there at any hour to-morrow you name. I have to say what 
I cannot write, but which it is needful you should know.—G. S.” 

Helen did not merely flush this time. She turned hot all over. 
Whatever was to be known she must know, and whatever it might 
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cost her. What could it be that could not be written, and which 
required so much mystery? Yes—she must see Gideon Skull, and 
learn what might possibly change all her plans of action. Had he 
used the time to such good purpose as to have discovered the nature 
of Waldron’s fraud, or learn that the law was, after all, on the side of 
the right instead of the wrong? When she, perhaps, already had it 
in her power to do all things for Alan at one stroke, who was she that 
she should let prudish instincts and technical obedience to an unrea- 
sonable command keep her from meeting the man who had been 
forging her armour? Of course her mother must not be allowed to 
guess at what was going on for her sake and for Alan’s. She knew 
well enough that her mother would rather lose Copleston for Alan 
than let his sister steal out on a false pretence to meet Gideon Skull 
alone. Of any danger but her mother’s knowledge she had abso- 
lutely no fear. But—in spite of all things—her cheeks and forehead 
flamed, as if she were doing a mean thing, and not for Alan, as she 
wrote her answer for the post :— 
“ At the Argus to-morrow at 12.—H. R.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE “GALATEA” OF CERVANTES. 


+ UT what book is this which stands hard by?” asked the 

parson Pedro Perez, that learned man, and a graduate of 
Siguenza to boot, of the barber, in the wondrous and pleasant scrutiny 
of Don Quixote’s library. Quoth the barber, “It is the ‘Galatea’ 
of Miguel de Cervantes.” ‘‘ For many years,” then said the parson, 
“has this Cervantes been a great friend of mine, and he is, I wot, 
more versed in mishaps than verses. His book has a spice of good 
invention ; it proposes something, but concludes nothing. We must 
wait for the second part he promises ; maybe, with his amendment, 
he will obtain entire the mercy which is now denied him ; and, mean- 
while, Master Gossip, do you keep him locked up at home.” But 
the second part of the “Galatea,” which the parson’s great friend 
Cervantes promised, never appeared. In the dedication of his 
“ Persiles and Sigismunda” to his patron, the Conde de Lemos—a 
dedication written after receiving extreme unction, and but a few 
days before his death—his last printed thoughts are busy with the 
hope of seeing published the remaining books of the “ Galatea,” 
which constituted his first. If Heaven by some miracle, as he says, 
should continue his life, not only would the “ Galatea” be concluded, 
but the “ Bernardo” and the “ Weeks of the Garden” be given also 
to the world—works which it has now lost in all probability for ever. 
Cervantes wrote the “Galatea” soon after his return from his Algerine 
captivity. It gives the earliest sample of his prose composition. A 
book of which little more is known than the name “ Filena,” men- 
tioned by him, in his “ Voyage to Parnassus,” as “ resounding like 
Phyllis through the woods,” and some sonnets—both written before 
his captivity—preceded the “ Galatea ;” but as nothing is understood 
of the nature, object, or importance of the former, and as the latter 
are comparatively trifles, they cannot interfere with the claim of the 
“‘ Galatea” to be the first considerable work of Cervantes. He him- 
self speaks of it, in its dedication to some illustrious magnate of his 
day, as the first fruits of his scanty wit. And on another occasion he 
thinks it necessary to defend the poetical part of his work by declaring 
to his readers his age when he wrote it. “The fact,” he says, “of 
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my having hardly passed the limits of youth seems to give license to 
such an occupation.” 

The “Galatea” is a pastoral novel or romance, called by its 
author, in an affectation of antiquity, an eclogue, written in six 
books of intermingled verse and prose. The “Arcadia” of Lope, 
written soon after, bears no great resemblance to it. There are, 
indeed, so many learned terms in Lope’s work, that the author 
thought it judicious to affix an exposition of them. The fashion 
of these romances appears to have been introduced into Europe by 
the success of the “Arcadia” of the Neapolitan Sanazzaro. This 
work is represented in England by Sir Philip Sidney’s famous com- 
position of the same name, or, as it is more correctly called, the 
Countess of Pembroke’s “Arcadia ;” in France, by the tedious 
“Astrée” of Honoré d’Urfé, of which Cardinal de Richelieu is 
reported to have said that no man was to be admitted into the 
Academy of Wit who had not read it ; in Portugal, if represented at 
all, by that intricate fragment the “‘ Menina e Moga,” or “ Little and 
Young,” the first words of a somewhat homogeneous romance of 
Bernardim Ribeiro, who has been named the Ennius of Camoens ; 
and in Spain by the “ Diana” of Jorje de Montemayor, continued, 
under the title of the “Second Diana,” by the Salamancan Alonso 
Perez, and under the title of the “‘ Enamoured Diana” by the Valentian 
Gil Polo, of which last three works any one who desires a concise esti- 
mate may find it in the well-known chapter touching Don Quixote’s 
library. It is sufficient here to say that the taste for them was once so 
universal as to suggest to the excellent friar Bartholome Ponce the idea 
of writing “ La Clara Diana,” a zealous panegyric of the Holy Virgin. 
Of the other works mentioned, those of the Italian and the Portu- 
guese were published about the same time in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. They seem, with the exception of the eleven eclogues of 
Calphurnius, to have been the first remarkable revivals of pastoral 
poetry since the time of Virgil, who, we know, modelled more than one 
of his “ Bucolics ” on the “ Idyls of Theocritus.” Both the Portuguese 
and the Italian pastorals are short, and, though the one has very little 
pastoral and the other very much classical allusion, comparatively 
natural. The former has scarcely any metrical arrangement, though 
Ribeiro may be considered, as Sidney in Cowper’s estimation, a 
warbler of poetic prose. The latter is compart of twelve portions, 
each containing one piece of prose and one of verse, called an 
eclogue. It commences with a conversation between Ergasto and 
Selvagio, just as the “ Galatea” with one between Elicio and Erastro, 
and some of the names in the two romances are alike. Other 
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resemblances will be remarked farther on. The Countess of Pem- 
broke’s “ Arcadia ” and D’Urfé’s “‘ Astrée” both appeared after the 
“Galatea.” It is curious that neither of these, though of consider- 
able length—the latter contains over a thousand closely-printed pages 
—nor the “‘ Menina e Moga,” like the “ Galatea,” were ever completed. 

Only a little while before the appearance of Cervantes’ own work, 
was published, of course unfinished, “that precious jewel,” as he 
calls it in “ Don Quixote,” the “ Shepherd of Filida,” by Luis Galvez 
de Montalvo, one of his friends, whom he has not omitted to com- 
pliment at the conclusion of the “Galatea” as a shepherd the best 
among the best. The success of the “Galatea” was probably not 
great; the supply of pastoral novels, instead of being rare, was in 
Spain becoming more than the demand—the public were growing 
fastidious, the fashion was dying out. To this result extravagance 
of treatment in search of surprise, and oblivion of the modesty of 
Nature, no doubt contributed ; but the chief cause of the decay of 
the popular enthusiasm in pastoral story, which had flourished so 
luxuriantly in Spain and elsewhere, was doubtless that absence of 
novelty which is alike the ruin of raiment and romance. 

Pastoral novels possessed at least one interest more for the con- 
temporaries of their writers than for readers of a later age. The 
fictitious characters mostly represented real personages. Calphurnius 
appears to have figured as Tityrus and Corydon alternately. Both 
Ribeiro and Sanazzaro introduced themselves into their works. In 
the former, Bimnarder and NarDindel are of course anagrams of 
Bernardim, Arima of Maria his wife, and Aonia of Juana. D’Urfeé’s 
Astrée was probably his wife Diane de Chateaumorand, and D’Urfé 
certainly Celadon. Sidney painted himself as Pyrocles, and his 
Stella as Philoclea. Cecropia is without doubt Catherine de Medici. 
Keys have been forged for every name in the book, but this lock has 
grown far too rusty for any modern artist to open it. 

The custom of introducing real personages under feigned names 
into fictitious literature is of course nothing rare. In Spain, Lope de 
Vega sang of his first wife, Isabel, by the assistance, like Ribeiro, of 
an anagram as Belisa ; and Luis Galvez, by the same figure, celebrated 
two famous ladies, Maria and Juana, as Armia and Viana. In the 
“Galatea” Luis Galvez goes by the name which he himself adopted 
in his “ Filida,” Siralvo, a slight deviation from his real appellation, 
Montalvo ; Damon stands for Francisco de Figueroa ; Elicio, a form 
of Felicio, or Tirsi (Thyrsis), it seems uncertain which, for Cervantes, 
who is called Tirsi in the “ Filida ;” and Larsileo for the famous author 
of the “ Araucana,” Alonso de Ercilla. It may be that the majority 
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of the numerous characters in the story, both male and female, had 
their equivalents in actual life; but the veil of Time which has fallen 
between is too dense for us to guess at any but the most resplendent 
names. The heroine Galatea seems certainly intended for the 
author’s future bride, Catalina de Palacios ; and the Lusitanian, with 
exceeding many flocks and herds, introduced anonymously at the 
conclusion of the book, for a rich Portuguese rival of Cervantes. 

The characters of the “ Galatea,” when not flustered with love, fleet 
the time carelessly as they did in the golden world. Living securely 
and at ease, they sing everywhere and at all times. On going out 
and on coming home, on the green grass and on the hard stone of a 
hermitage, on board ship or in a shady garden, under a tufted myrtle 
at noonday, or leaning against an olive by moonlight ; on hills and in 
valleys, in a horrid forest, or a fair meadow under a village wall ; in joy 
and sorrow, at funeral obsequies and marriage ceremonies they sing. 
Men and women, as a rule, they do it without asking; and, when asked, 
on no occasion become obnoxious to that censure which Horace, in one 
of his satires, has recorded against the capricious Sardinian Tigellius. 
Some of their songs are over a hundred lines in length, but none 
are ever sung from a book ; they are either composed extempo- 
raneously, or, being once composed, repeated without any apparent 
labour, and simply prefaced by “ IfI remember rightly,” by heart. 
The subject of their songs is invariably some one of the many phases 
of love; their form perpetually changes like the pictures in a 
kaleidoscope. Now a villancico is heard with its simple burden, 
now a redondilla, and now a sonnet. Here are samples of the 
iambic, and there of the trochaic, or old Castilian cancion. On one 
occasion we listen to the tercets of Dante, on another to the sextains 
of Petrarch, and on another to the octaves of Ariosto. If we reach 
the sixth book, we meet with a composition called by the author an 
eclogue—a term less improperly applied to this song than to the whole 
story, sung by four shepherds, and occupying no less than thirty octavo 
pages. Asmany asthe kinds of songs are the kinds of the musical 
instruments by which they are generally accompanied. All those 
which are mentioned by the prophet Daniel, as introducing the adora- 
tion of the golden image set up by Nebuchadnezzar in that mystic 
plain of Dura—to wit, the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dul- 
cimer—may be found in the possession of one or other of the shep- 
herds of the “Galatea.” The names of the instruments in the Spanish 
are marked with that precision of meaning with which they are well 
known to be characterised in the Chaldee. Further, Cervantes has 
added to the list the Pandean pipe and the castanets. 
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In their songs the shepherds, it must be confessed, like Don 
Adriano de Armado in the estimate of Holofernes, draw out: the 
thread of their verbosity far finer than the staple of their argument. 
There is too much in them of Hamlet’s reading—words, words, words. 
But this may be forgiven when we reflect upon the dire necessity 
which compels every shepherd and shepherdess to sing continually 
some new song. 

In other respects as in this Cervantes’ shepherds are like the 
shepherds generally of pastoral romancers. If the lady of their love 
be kind, angel and goddess are terms not too good for her; if unkind, 
she is at once degraded into a hyena, a serpent, or a devil. Every 
person is ready and willing to narrate the most intimate events of 
his or her life to an utter stranger. The first man met is invariably 
the judge of all disputes. Not a male soul in the bodk but is in 
love with some woman. As for the women, sometimes they wash 
their faces, at others weave garlands for their hair, at others admire 
themselves in the mirror of a fountain. 

Though the “ Galatea” contains the beginning of several stories, he 
who asks for an account of the main narrative or framework may chance 
to meet with the same reply as that given, according to Canning, 
by the Knife-grinder to the Friend of Humanity: “Story ! God bless 
you! I have none to tell, sir.” The heroine, to whom is accorded the 
title 7é/c, plays but a poor part in the piece. She listens often, and some- 
times, of course, she sings. The river Tagus, on the banks of which 
she was born, is, the reader learns, more celebrated for her beauty 
than for its golden sands. The green meadows grow happier in her 
sight, and the flowers touched by her feet give a greater fragrance. 
Therefore, the majority of the shepherds are in love with her, but 
Elicio most of all. Meanwhile the action of the drama is, as far as 
she is concerned, at a standstill; only at the conclusion of the 
‘last book is she induced, to avoid the Lusitanian lover favoured of 
‘her father, to write to Elicio. With this exception, the reader leaves 
her in precisely the same condition in which he found her. 

If the disconsolate Elicio dares to: complain of this adamantine 
beauty, Tirsi is at hand to defend her ina sort of sorites. “Galatea,” 
he says, addressing the unhappy Elicio, “is certainly more fair than 
cruel; sheis, above all, discreet ; and of discretion is born self-knowledge, 
and of self-knowledge self-esteem, and of self-esteem unwillingness 
to injure herself, and of unwillingness to injure herself absence of 
desire to satisfy you.” It is only fair to mention that there seems 
some doubt about the interpretation of this passage, since it has been 
rendered, in a version of which we may again avail ourselves farther 
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on, with equal liveliness and lucidity thus: “Galatea has more fame 
for beauty than for cruelty ; but, above all, there is no question as to 
her discretion, and if that, as it should be, is true, from discretion 
arises knowledge ; hence esteem, and that precludes all compromise, 
and this too awakens restlessness.” 

Here follow a few samples of the incomplete stories of which 
the “ Galatea” is chiefly composed. 

In the anecdote of Grisaldo and Rosaura, the hero, after many 
fruitless attempts to secure the hand of the heroine, and after being 
for some time the geck and scorn of her derision, at last, at the lady’s 
own request, makes love to another woman. As soon as the first 
lady discovers that he has done so, she very naturally and con- 
sistently abuses him as a traitor, and, after adding many other injurious 
expressions, declares she will do her best to destroy his satisfaction 
while she is alive, and torment his deceitful eyes with terrible sights, 
as often as possible, after her death. Finally she is for fixing a naked 
dagger in her bosom. Grisaldo unwisely prevents her; still more 
unwisely, after this display of her temper, promises to marry her. 
The last chapter leaves her in the power of a rival of Grisaldo’s, who 
has carried her away by force. This episode, like others, is tied by 
avery slender cord of connection to what main interest the tale 
possesses. The introductory complaints of Rosaura are heard by 
Galatea, who has hid herself behind a bush for that purpose. This 
instance of eaves-dropping is far from exceptional in the narrative, 
and was doubtless as consistent with the good faith and honour of 
Cervantes’ time as those robberies of parents by their children which 
we wot of in his novels, impudent and impious robberies rendered illus- 
trious by the example of the Jew’s daughterin the “‘ Merchantof Venice.” 
Like the others, too, this episode is remarkable for the sudden and 
totally unexpected appearance and disappearance of its characters, 
and the meandering flow of its incidents through the somewhat barren 
plain of the main story. Certainly, if,as one of the author’s panegyrists 
said, Cervantes is indebted in the “ Galatea” to Pan for his shepherds, 
to Apollo for his songs, to Jove for his vivacity, and to Diana for 
the chastity of his style, no small sacrifice ought to be offered by him 
to Mercury for the intricate windings of his ancillary anecdotes. 
Chiefly are these observable in the narrative of Silerio and Timbrio. 
Timbrio is in love with a Neapolitan lady, Nisida, in whom nature has 
summed up all moral and physical perfection. Afterwards Silerio sees 
her. “I saw Nisida,” he says ; “ Nisida I saw to see nothing further ; 
nor, in sooth, having seen her, is there aught else to see.” Silerio con- 
ceals his affections, and nobly, however sillily, pleads the cause of his 
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friend. Nisida is apparently unconscious of Silerio’s ‘amiable dis- 
interestedness. To her the words in which he pleaded another's 
love did not on any occasion interpret his own ; or, if they did, she 
had no stomach for it. Therefore Silerio, disgusted with the ways of 
the world, seeks consolation in religious retirement, and becomes a 
hermit. Timbrio meets with many adventures, in some of which, as 
in an attack by Turks on land and by Algerian galleys on sea, under 
command of Arnaut Mami, are evident traces of the author’s own 
experience. The final fates of both are enwrapped in much painful 
uncertainty. Silerio is, however, in the concluding chapter made 
acquainted, as a sort of sop, with the love which Blanca, Nisida’s 
sister, secretly entertains for him. For aught we know, she makes 
him an excellent wife in that sequel which never reached the public, 
but—she was not Rachel. 

The sole remaining episode of importance reminds the reader in 
its gross improbability of the “ Comedy of Errors.” Not only in it 
are there two sisters so alike in face, figure, and deportment, that their 
parents themselves can only distinguish between them by the differ- 
ence of their dresses, but they fall in love with the common form of 
two brothers in so similar a predicament, that voice constitutes between 
them the single variation. The names of the brothers are Artidoro and 
Galercio, of the sisters Teolinda and Leonarda. Their adventures 
are intricate but amusing. Some of the sweetest language in the book 
is in this episode. What an eloquent description of the effects of love 
is to be found in the original Castilian, of which the following is a faint 
shadow: “ Love,” says Teolinda, “my love for Artidoro has made me 
another: I live no longer in myself but in him ; his form I see whither- 
soever I turn my eyes ; to whatever I may listen, it is the soft music 
and harmony of his voice that sounds within my ears ; there is no place 
to which I direct my feet but I would give my life if he desired it to 
meet him there ; my hands touch no longer what they wish ; my meals 
lack their wonted flavour for my tongue.” Telling us of her impatience 
during a summer night to meet Artidoro, she says : “ The lingering 
nights of rugged December never gave so much weariness to the 
lover waiting for his contentment with the coming dawn, as that 
night, albeit one of summer’s short ones, gave misery to me, so 
yearned I for the new light in order to go and see that light by which 
alone my eyes saw. Therefore, while the stars yet glimmered in the 
sky, in doubt still whether it were day or night, driven by my desire, 
I left my village under the pretext of feeding my sheep.” . . . Here 
is a short sample of the lovers’ dialogue. She has given him her 
hand in the dance, and asks: “In what has my hand offended 
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you, O Artidoro! that you press it thus?” To which he replies, in 
a voice which none may hear, “ Nay, what has my soul done unto 
you, O Teolinda ! that you so ill-treat it?” “The mischief I suffer,” 
says the lady softly, “is manifest, but yours I see not, nor is it to be 
seen.” ‘ Which, indeed, is the worst of it,” replies her lover, “ for 
you have eyes to inflict an evil, but rest without them for its remedy.” 
Soon after, to the assembled company of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses reposing from the fatigue of dancing on the green grass, 
Artidoro sings some verses to the accompaniment of a bagpipe and 
rebeck played by two of the party. These verses, in the highly 
artificial form of the sextain which is especially familiar to the 
readers of Petrarch, Teolinda, having heard only once, with that 
excellent memory common to all this pastoral folk—a folk as excep- 
tionally endowed in this particular as the lady in the stage-coach, 
who tells the story of the Unfortunate Jilt in “‘ Joseph Andrews ”— 
repeats for the gratification or instruction of those to whom she is 
telling her tale. They are represented in the only English transla- 
tion—the only translation into any language—of the “ Galatea” of 
Cervantes in the following manner :— 


1. Ina sharp closed dark night, 
Without ever seeing the wished-for day, 
Bitter complaints increase continual ; 
From pleasure far, smile or content, 
Deserveth he to be, in living death, 
Who loveless passes life. 


2. What can be the most cheerful life, 
Without a shadow of brief thought— 
Oh semblance natural of death— 
If in these so many hours the day but lasts--- 
Then silence to the grief of anguish full, 
Love’s sweet smile admits not ? 


3. Where blind love dwells, dwell smiles ; 
Where it dies, dies our very existence 
To wails converts the sapid pleasure, 
And in the ever-during darksome night 
Of peaceable day the clear night, 

To live without, why that is bitterness ! 


Bitterness indeed, as every reader not devoid of the common 
passions of humanity will confess. It would have soothed the last 
hours, supposing them to have wanted soothing, of the Castilian 
poet, to know that his favourite verses would be thus ably and feel- 
ingly transfigured for the admiration of posterity. The following 
lines are inserted simply to show the form of the poem. They may, 





A wanton fancy of uncertain kind, 
A mad and foolish thought, an idle play, 
An airy dream, I know not what to say, 
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however, supplement the meaning of the matter, which in the above 
version has perhaps been now and again obscured by too great 
fidelity to the text, or by the Pindaric fervour of the exegetist. 


In dark, unlovely, and imprisoned night, 
Without all hope of gracious sight of day, 

And in unceasing increase of salt tears, 

Far from content and pleasurable smiles, 
Should he be prisoned, and in living death, 
The man who without love would pass his life. 


For what can be the most delightful life 
Save a poor shadow of a dull short night, 
Save nature’s own sad effigy of death, 

If he, through all the hours of cheerful day, 
Never to silence gives afflictive tears, 

Never admits the light of love’s sweet smile ? 


Where in the world love lives, there many a smile 
Lives ; and where love dies, there too dies our life, 
And savoury pleasure turns itself to tears, 

And into dark and ever-during night 

Turns the fair splendour of the tranquil day, 

And life without love is but bitter death. 


In the midst of so much bucolic love-making as may be found 
in the “ Galatea,” the surfeited reader lights with a certain sense of 
relief upon the desamorado Lenio, a shepherd in whose breast love 
was never allowed to dwell, and who passed all his leisure time— 
which, like that of Don Quixote and of every character in the present 
narrative, constituted by far the greater portion of his existence—in 
abusing lovers. If he had a hundred thousand tongues, he would 
occupy them all in this undertaking. A man of little.sense, he says 
on one occasion, addressing a love-sick swain not over-courteously, 
may very easily lose that little. It behoves him, therefore, to beware 
how he becomes enamoured. They who follow Cupid’s banner are 
perhaps not the wisest in the world ; and, if they ever were, they 
certainly ceased to be so the moment they fell in love. This heretic 
cannot understand the love songs of his companions; nay, he goes 
so far as to doubt whether they can understand them themselves. 
He is, however, quite prepared to sing a song himself, when the occa- 
sion may seem—and it frequently seems—to him to exact it. The 
reader has not, indeed, long made the acquaintance of this acolyte of 
Anteros before he bursts out, without any apparent provocation, with 
the succeeding sonnet : 
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Of memory, where none may substance find, 
A hope which hangs the sport of every wind, 
A sorrow vainly seeming to be gay, 
A night of dark confusion without day, 
A sightless error of the doting mind, 
Such are the proper roots from which was made 
Ages ago this well-known monstrous birth, 
Which bears the name of Love through all the world, 
And he who with this love is well appaid 
Merits no mansion here upon the earth, 
And should in ruin lie from Heaven’s gates hurled, 


A great part of one of the books of the “Galatea” is taken up 
by the relation of an animated dispute between Lenio and Tirs: with 
regard to love’s merits. The discussion is maintained in such set 
form and with so many able arguments as would be more suitably 
placed in the mouths of two students of Valladolid or Salamanca, 
than in those of a pair of village shepherds. Lenio, for example, 
begins, like Socrates in the “ Phzdrus,” by defining love as the 
desire of beauty. He divides beauty into corporeal and incorporeal, 
and corporeal beauty again into that of the living person or the arti- 
ficial representation ; incorporeal beauty into that of science or 
virtue. He then contrasts the desire of the beauty of the living 
person, which this philosophical shepherd supposes is what is com- 
monly understood by love, with that other desire of incorporeal 
beauty. He compares the fading glimmer which diverts the purblind 
eye of the body with that eternal splendour which occupies the clear 
eye of the soul. He shows in melancholy succession the ills which 
possess the Pandemian love. It sets a man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law. It makes, like Christianity, a man’s foes 
those of his own household, and confuses generally the more intimate 
relations of life. It is the origin of envy, hatred, malice, and un- 
charitableness, the fountain of discord, desolation, and death. It is 
a sour sweet, a deadly poison hidden in a golden pill ; a lovely 
flower which rounds into no fruit, save that bitter one of too late 
repentance. And the lover? He, poor wight, is suspended between 
hope and fear as Tantalus between the fruits and the waters ; his 
labours are the labours of the daughter of Danaus ; no eagle can gnaw 
the entrails of Tityus so constantly as jealousy those of the jealous 
Suitor ; no stone weigh so heavily on the shoulders of Sisyphus as 
love’s burden weighs upon the ever-striving lover. What a wealth of 
illustration does Lenio now let loose upon his rustic audience! He 
recalls the fate of Samson ; he inspires them with renewed aversion 
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for Ammon ahd for Lot; he lightly alludes to David and Solomon, 
he glances on Herod and Hercules, he spares not Arachne and 
Sophonisba. He concludes all with a song of near a hundred lines, 
which he composed some time ago, and now quotes from memory as 
suitable to the present emergency. The affluence of the imagination of 
Cervantes is attested by the following prose translation of two stanzas 
of it. The whole song is all compact of similar imagery. “ Love,” 
says Lenio, “ is an unseen thief which is our ruin, robbing our best 
from us, and stealing at every step our soul. It is a lightness of foot 
which overtakes the fastest runaway ; a riddle which none can 
answer ; a life in death ; a chosen war born at the hazard of a die; 
a truce lasting but a little while ; a cherished evil ; a conception of 
wind ; a soul’s sickness; a coward rushing confidently against his 
ill ; a debtor ever denying the debt which beyond all doubt he owes. 
It is an enclosed labyrinth, holding the lair of a fierce wild beast 
which feeds on human hearts ; a snare in which life is snared ; a 
lord asking account from his steward of thought, word, and deed ; a 
desire of a thousand different demands ; a silkworm weaving itself a 
resting-place, poor or rich, where it lives a little while and then dies ; 
a longing never knowing for what it longs ; a cloud darkening the 
senses ; a dagger wounding the heart.” 

In the preceding stanzas Love is spoken of asa fierce and flattering 
tyrant ; a fire consuming the soul ; a yoke bowing the loftiest neck ; 
a stormy sea never at rest ; a giver of little good, but of ill heaped 
up in full measure ; a shaft opening the bosom of all who live secure 
of his deceit ; a treacherous Circe turning men into monsters without 
any hope of being restored by human aid to their pristine form. Such, 
says the eloquent Lenio in conclusion, is Love. Follow him if you 
will. 

Well may Cervantes declare that all who heard him were 
astonished at this exuberance of the pastoral intellect. And yet, as 
the contest takes place in the fourth book, they ought long ago to 
have lost the capacity of being astonished at anything of this nature. 
To every count in Lenio’s speech a categorical reply is given by 
Tirsi. He finds fault with Lenio’s definition, and gives one which he 
conceives more logical, but which is certainly more lengthy. He divides 
love into that of the good, the profitable, and the pleasant. He 
shows that it includes all the virtues, as his antagonist had made it 
include all the vices. He asserts that good is not ill because it may 
become so. He compares—for he, too, can compare—love to a rill of 
fresh water born of a limpid well, which, little by little, polluted by 
various unclean affluents in its course, loses its crystal sweetness, and 
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becomes a black and bitter river ere it reach the sea. As well not 
build houses because they may fall in and bury their inhabitants, as 
refuse to love because many a love has turned out badly. Men still 
continue to increase and multiply, though Gdipus slew his father, and 
though his mother was murdered by Orestes. Shall we condemn the 
elements because every one of them may become an occasion of 
offence? Lenio had declared Cupid was represented as a child 
because of his caprice. Tirsi maintains he is so pictured because of 
his purity. The wings which the former found expressive of incon- 
stancy, to the latter signified willing obedience ; and while the one 
discovers in the blindness of the god an emblem of his audacity, the 
other refuses to recognise therein aught but an implication of his 
faith. 

The speeches of Lenio and Tirsi are so far superior to what the 
reader might expect of them—rather, says Cervantes, arguments of 
wits trained in colleges and courts than of homely understandings 
bred in cottages and hovels of thatch—that the author felt himself 
obliged to assign to each of the orators an early education, to miti- 
gate in some measure the public amazement. He has, however, 
omitted this expedient on another occasion which seems equally to 
require it, where the rhetoric of a rustic who compares the Tagus to 
the rivers Xanthus, Amphrysus, and Alpheus, and the gardens on its 
banks to those of Alcinous, the Hesperides, and the Elysian fields, 
can only be explained on the supposition of a sudden classical inspi- 
ration. Here, indeed, is something more than the mere natural 
philosophy of Corin in “As You Like It.” Lenio, however, the arro- 
gant Lenio, is not allowed to escape. The goddess who holds the 
happy Cyprus and Memphis void of Sithonian snow, touches him 
with her sublime whip. A certain Gelasia, a girl of tender years, 
who had dedicated herself to Diana from her infancy, appears on the 
scene. Incontinently the luckless Lenio becomes her victim. He 
is represented in a deplorable condition in the fifth book. There we 
find him stretched on the ground hard by the fountain of slates, 
in a swoon, his face covered with a cold sweat, and his general 
appearance betokening a careless desolation. But a few more pages 
and he, in his turn, is throwing himself at the foot of a green willow, 
heaving heavy sighs from the bottom of his breast, tearing his coat 
collar, tuning his pipe, singing love songs, and begging pardon of Tirsi, 
who, seeing his sorrow, generously forgives him, assuring him that it 
is the condition only of devils never to repent them of their sins. To 
the reader’s last sight he is represented sitting forlorn on the top of 
a rock, where Gelasia had lately sat, cursing his ill-luck in desperate 
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language, and alternately blessing and blaspheming his own eyes. 
His concluding feats are to sing some Spenserian stanzas, in which 
he calls his love harder than marble, and asserts that his soul is 
hanging by the least of her hairs, and to cast his crook and his coat 
into the waters of the Tagus. 

In this last act something ludicrous may perhaps be discovered. 
Little, however, of the humour for which Cervantes a few years 
afterwards became so eminent is to be perceived in the “ Galatea.” 
There is, indeed, in the last chapter a somewhat curious scene. A 
certain Galercio, the course of whose true love, like that of many of 
his companions, had run anything*but smooth, seeks to drown him- 
self in the Tagus in a fit of despair. He is represented with his head 
and half his body in the river, while two shepherdesses of gentle 
mien, who must have arrived in the very nick of time, which we 
know is the first of all things, hold fast by the skirts of his woollen 
jacket to prevent his fulfilling his fell design. Like Hippocleides, on the 
table of the supper room of Cleisthenes, he gesticulates violently with 
his legs. His object is to defeat the solicitude of the ladies, who are 
for saving his life. But the maidens, never minding his kicks, con- 
tinue to hold him with all their might and main, till, by the arrival of 
male assistance, he is ultimately restored to the upper air. Cervantes 
describes this incident in the story as the most extraordinary thing 
imaginable. It may have been intended for a pathetic circumstance ; 
but more than one reader will look upon it as a sort of lively pzean, 
sung in the style of Charles Sorel, at the conclusion of a book .which 
probably nothing but the fashionable taste of his time had induced 
him to commence. 

The sixth book introduces the reader to the funeral ceremonies 
ofa certain shepherd, Meliso, probably intended for the old soldier 
and statesman Hurtado de Mendoza. As no previous mention has 
been made of him, the circumstance of his obsequies excites but a 
lukewarm interest. This part of the “ Galatea ” reminds us of Sanazzar. 
Meliso corresponds with Androgeo, and Opico with the ancient priest, 
Thelesio, who summons to the valley of cypresses, where is the 
sepulchre of Meliso’s honoured ashes, all the company of the story 
in order to celebrate his funeral with solemn rites, and with sad 
songs and pious sacrifices to alleviate the pain, if any, suffered by his 
immortal soul. To preserve a suitable decorum, and to ensure purity 
of intention, the old priest orders that the males of the party shall be 
wholly separated from the females—an arrangement with which, the 
author says, the minority rested content, but the majority were not 
over well satisfied. Then follows a pretty description of this pastoral 
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God’s acre, in which the chosen among the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep. Between the cypresses in the valley a thousand 
jasmines and rose-bushes grow luxuriant, close and intertangled as 
the thorns and brambles in the hedge about a vineyard. Round 
about the burial-ground runs a little river. The tombs are of jasper 
and marble, each with its appropriate name ; that of Meliso is, how- 
ever, distinguished with the same good taste and sense of Christian 
humility which marks some of the gorgeous mausoleums railed off 
from the resting-places of the vulgar rabble in our own churchyards. 
It is constructed of broad slabs of smooth black slate inlaid with 
polished blocks of white alabaster. It is set far apart from the other 
sepulchres. So good an opportunity for the singing of an elegy is of 
course not overlooked, and the sad words of the shepherds are 
accompanied by the music of larks, linnets, and nightingales. Then 
Thelesio advises the company to set silence on their tender tears and 
give truce to their dolorous sighs, since neither the one nor the other 
can ever recall the loss they lament. Though, says this rustic philo- 
sopher, it be natural to weep, yet must regret be restrained by reason, 
a remark which recalls the Friar’s counsel to Capulet. “ Sobs, 
indeed,” adds the astute priest, “ are the signs of the love we bore him ; 
but his soul will obtain far more profit by your pious sacrifices and 
devout oblations than if all ocean were turned into tears.” Vray 
moyne si oncques en feut depuis que le moyne moynant moyne de moynerie. 
The mourners take up their rest, by the parson’s advice, in the vicinity 
of the tomb, but in the noon of night a surprise awaits them. In the 
midst of a pyramidal column of flame, rising from the summit of the 
sepulchre of the favoured shepherd, appears Calliope. Wonderfully 
well, considering the opposition of their religious opinions, do the 
Pagan goddess and Christian priest agree. As for the people, she 
graciously thanks them for their polite memory of Meliso; then, 
singing to her harp a song of some thousand verses, to which those 
assembled listen with a singular and patient courtesy, the muse 
mentions with eulogy the names of many poets, the contemporaries 
of Cervantes. Mute and inglorious, alas! are most of them now! 
But some few we recognise, and among these Ercilla and Luis de 
Leon, Gongora and Gracian, de Vargas Argensola and Maldonado. 
The introduction of this song of Calliope was probably suggested to 
the author by a similar occurrence in the “ Diana Enamorada” of Gil 
Polo, a book which, the reader will remember, Cervantes, in the 
person of the parson, asks the barber, not perhaps without a pun, 
to preserve as piously as if written by Apollo himself. That Cer- 
vantes had a high opinion of it seems probable from his frequent 
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imitation of it. Not only is his general treatment the same, not 
only, like Calliope, does the River Turia, in a song almost equally 
long, utter prophetic praises of the most famous men in Valencia, 
but in the concluding chapters of Gil Polo’s romance society asks 
riddles to amuse itself, just as in the last pages of the “Galatea,” 
after Calliope has vanished with the dawn. These riddles, which 
treat of wine, snuffers, coals, fetters, and so forth, are, like those of 
Gil Polo, exceedingly obscure, and mostly obnoxious to the stigma 
attached by the learned theologian, Dr. Adam Clarke, to the riddle 
put forth by Samson to his wedding guests. Dr. Clarke considered 
it unfair on the ground, elearly a strong one, that, unless the fact to 
which it referred was known, there was no rule of interpretation 
whereby it could be determined. The end of the romance, if end 
it may be called that end has none, leaves the majority of the 
characters in the very noontide of their adventures, and the hero 
Elicio—well described by the dog Berganza as more enamoured than 
audacious, and more mindful of other’s business than of his own 
particular loves and lambs—reading the first letter he has ever received 
from the too coy Galatea by the light of a pine torch in his poor 
cottage. 

Of the many shadows occasioned probably at different times by 
this work, one only is now associated with its original. The ‘‘ Galatea” 
of Florian, said to be not the least successful of his writings, was pro- 
duced towards the end of the last century. It is an abridged imita- 
tion of the romance of Cervantes. The six books are reduced to 
three, and a fourth is added of entirely original matter, so far as the 
Spanish author is concerned, to wind up the various adventures 
which he left, at least for public eyes, unwound. Florian seems to have 
recognised the justice of the parson’s dictum in “ Don Quixote” concern- 
ing the “ Galatea”: “It proposes something, but concludes nothing ;” 
and his genial nature yearned, by substituting a second part of his 
own for the missing second part of Cervantes, to redeem the little book 
from the duress of the barber’s home. Save the general outlines and 
the name, the French has little or nothing in common with the 
Spanish pastoral. The incidents are frequently changed ; in the verses 
there is no resemblance. Some scenes Florian added, some he took 
away. Of the former he has given a list in his preface. Doubtless 
his modesty feared they might discredit Cervantes. One is concerned 
with a pair of turtle-doves, another touches on an exchange of 
crooks. There are who consider them charming episodes. He has 
been studiously attentive on all occasions to what is demanded of 
him by the delicacy of the French taste. In this respect his con- 
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scientiousness is remarkable, even in apparent trifles. Silveria, for 
example, one of the many shepherdesses, is gracious in the original 
with green eyes. Florian has, without hesitation, turned them into 
blue. On another occasion he has piously substituted for a pagan 
sonnet a short prayer. Thechastity of Cervantes’ female characters 
recalls that of the ladies of Richardson or Heliodorus. Florian’s 
women are less stony-hearted. Presque nulle part je n'ai tradutt, he 
says in his preface. This is scarcely true ; but the wonder is that he 
undertook the work at all, after the publication, chiefly directed 
against the “ Astrée” of D’Urfé, of that anti-romance of Sorel, 
Le Berger extravagant. But the taste for pastoral, after falling 
with the false shepherds of Fontenelle, and the be-ribboned sheep of 
Mdme. Deshoulitres, had been again revived by that disciple of 
Longus, Solomon Gesner. 

In one respect, at least, the French artist deserves the reader’s 
hearty thanks. During all this singing, and playing, and dancing, and 
love-making, and story-telling among the shepherds and shepherdesses, 
a mind anxious for information may naturally inquire what becomes 
of the sheep. Cervantes, indeed, carelessly left them to their own 
devices. Only on one occasion is a shepherd troubled apparently 
with some conscientious compunction on their account. That 
enamoured shepherd says: “ We have now left our flocks for ten 
days, and maybe they feel our absence more than we theirs.” He 
puts this doubtingly, but the matter will seem a certainty to any one 
who recalls the butchering teeth of the hungry wolves which are men- 
tioned in an early part of the romance. Considerable credit is here 
due to Florian. His keen sagacity comprehended and solved the 
difficulty at one and the same time. Happily he bethought him of 
the dogs— Ces bons animaux semblatent deviner que leur maitre était trop 
amoureux pour s'occuper de ses brebis, et tls faisaient a la fois leur devoir 
et celui du berger. 

When we remember that the “Galatea” was never finished, and also 
recollect the common license allowed in this kind of fable, there 
seems in the present labour of Cervantes little to find fault with. It 
is observable that, though the author talks, in the “ Library Investi- 
gation of Don Quixote,” of some amendment in it, he, as a matter of 
fact, points out nothing to amend. All that he commits himself to in 
the way of condemnation is that the work promises much and is with- 
outa conclusion. He was probably, however, not content with it in its 
incomplete condition, or some of those praises would, it may be pre- 
sumed, have fallen to its share, which he was not, as the reader knows, 
always unwilling or too modest to bestow on the children of his intel- 
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ligence. Its official censor, one Dantisco, who was commissioned to 
review it by the Royal Council in 1584, speaks of it as, in his opinion, 
an agreeable treatise and of much ingenuity, without prejudice of any 
one either in its prose or in its verse. He praises it as a profitable 
volume written in a chaste style, in clear language, of noble invention, 
and void of all matters ill-sounding, dishonest, or contrary to good 
manners. The judgment of this censor has not been in any im- 
portant particular satisfactorily reversed by that of succeeding ages. 

Thestereotyped charges against the “ Galatea” may be made against 
most pieces of pastoral romance. Such is the series of disconnected 
events which weaken the story and embarrass the reader. Such are the 
multiplicity of episodes, their entangled and inartificial texture, their 
frequent interruptions inevitable as the black bars in Bradshaw, their 
involution as a wheel within a wheel, the introduction of shepherd 
after shepherd and shepherdess after shepherdess, till they seem, like 
Banquo’s line, to stretch out to the crack of doom, the complexity of 
relation of the several characters, and their long intervals of absence. 
It has already been observed that there is in the “Galatea” an 
almost total neglect of the heroine ; but there is equally little regard 
of Diana in Montemayor’s story, nor have his successors made her 
much more active. Montemayor’s heroine has, by the way, the ad- 
ditional disadvantage of being a married woman. Against all these 
charges may be set the graphic delineation of his characters in the 
episodes, the lively interest of his incidents, and, above all, that “ spice 
of good invention” allowed him by the parson. The immense 
quantity of verses in the “Galatea,” showing his early poetic 
bent, never entirely straightened, which induced a German critic 
to imagine that Cervantes intended his prose narrative merely as a 
framework for his poetry, seems to have been a necessity of the 
genre. Concerning the merits of his verses, of which we have in the 
“Galatea” the best lyric specimens, Spanish critics disagree ; but what- 
ever opinion may be entertained of them, his prose is certainly some- 
thing more than a mere string for his pearls, a mere thread for his 
lilac flowers. If he has paid small heed in his own work to the one 
part of the sentence pronounced by the parson on that of Monte- 
mayor, “ Let the majority of the larger verses be cut out, and let the 
prose remain in a happy hour,” he has at all events faithfully re- 
membered the other part, and introduced into his narrative nothing 
in any way corresponding with the wise woman Felicia and her 
magic water. The legend of Cervantes is less unnatural and more 
interesting. 

To the style of the “Galatea” an eminent Spanish critic has made 
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this objection. The words, he says, are natural, but their collocation 
is perturbed. By this probably he intended to denote such verbal 
affectations and mannerisms of antique phraseology as Cervantes 
himself afterwards ridiculed in the compositions of Feliciano de 
Silva. It is somewhat remarkable that, as in “ Don Quixote” he 
ridiculed the style, so both in “ Don Quixote” and in one of his novels 
he has laughed at the matter, of his earliest prose composition. 

More than once, as the reader will remember, Don Quixote pro- 
poses to become a shepherd ; on the concluding occasion much to 
the horror of his housekeeper, who, having regard probably to his 
advanced age as well as to the inclemencies of the season and the 
howling of the wolves, thinks her master would be leaping from the 
frying-pan into the fire, and declares his last state would be worse 
than his first. Yet only a day or two before his death Don Quixote 
is for buying the amount of sheep necessary to carry out his idea, 
with their appurtenances, pastoral trimmings or siftings, as Sancho 
calls them, and is for rechristening—a matter, as he says, of the utmost 
importance—all his friends. He himself will be the Shepherd Quijotiz, 
the parson the Shepherd Culiambro, an appellation of no great 
reverence in Spanish ears ; Sancho the Shepherd Pancino, the barber 
the Shepherd Niculoso, and the Bachelor Sanson the Shepherd 
Carrascon. Their several mistresses shall also possess appropriate 
names, which their lovers will cut continually on trees however hard. 
Dulcinea, a name equally suitable for pastoral or chivalric romance, 
will remain unaltered. Sancho’s wife shall be Teresaina, though he 
himself, having an eye to her plumpness, prefers Teresona. As to the 
Parson Culiambro, he had better, says Sancho, be without a mistress, 
in order to set the rest of the society a good example. If other 
ladies’ names are required, they are common enough to be bought in 
the market. The Bachelor will compose songs corresponding to 
their different characters. He himself will sing as a lover disdained, 
Don Quixote as a lover in absence, Sancho as a lover full of con- 
stancy, and the Parson as a lover—how he may like best. And, adds 
the prudent Sancho, “my daughter Sanchica shall bring our dinner 
to the fold.” Thus, all things being got ready, we will, says Don 
Quixote, wander through mountains, woods, and meadows, singing 
love songs here and dirges there, and drinking the liquid crystal of 
the fountain, the limpid rivulet, or the rapid river. The oaks with 
no sparing hand shall give us of their sweetest fruits for our food, 
the hardest cork trees their trunks for our repose, the willows our 
shade, the roses our perfume, the wide lawns our carpets spangled 
with a thousand colours, the pure bright air our breath, and the 
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moon and stars, in spite of night’s darkness, our light. Song shall 
give us our happiness, tears our enjoyment, Apollo our verses, and 
love our conceits, wherewithal we will make our names for ever 
famous, not only now but in the future time. 

If Cervantes’ satire is not here sufficiently apparent, at least it is 
so in his novel of the “ Dialogue of the Dogs.” Berganza, in one of 
his solitary musings of an afternoon, begins, from his own experience 
and observation, to doubt the accuracy of the exhibitions of country 
life in pastoral romance. He, for his part, has never met with any 
Galateas or Dianas, Phyllises or Amaryllises, nor with any Lisardos, 
Lausos, Jacintos, or Riselos, but, on the contrary, with nought but a 
poor Paul, or Tony, or Dominic, common country names, the equi- 
valents of Philips’ Hobbinol and Cuddy and Colin Clout. Neither 
do his shepherds play on the flute or the pipe, the rebeck or the 
horn ; but all their music is the clanking together of a couple of 
crooks, or two little tiles between their fingers. So far are their 
voices from being delicate or sonorous, that they seem to his ear 
hoarse and distempered, a grunt ora scream. Their songs, instead 
of elegant lyric compositions, are “ Ware the Wolf,” or “ Where 
Jenny wanders.” They fleet their time, not in sitting at the foot of 
the trunk of every tree in Arcady, and carolling from the hour in 
which the sun rises from the arms of Aurora to that in which he 
sinks into those of Tethys, but in cobbling their old shoon and in 
catching their fleas. In fine, Berganza is led to believe, as he fancies 
every one else must believe, that pastoral romances are mere dreams, 
written for the entertainment of the idle, without an atom of truth. 
If not, surely some relic had remained to the shepherds of the present 
of that most happy life of the shepherds of the past, some of their 
pleasant meadows or their spacious woods, their sacred mountains or 
their fair gardens, their clear streams or their crystal fountains; some 
one at least of their gallantries, as honourable as delicately worded, 
some single fainting of a shepherd here or a shepherdess there, some 
solitary echo of the pipe of the one or of the flageolet of the other. 

Although such sentiments as these are put by Cervantes into the 
mouth of that critical dog of the Hospital of Valladolid, he knew 
perfectly well that all the most famous pastorals, at least of the 
moderns, have been written less in accordance with nature than with 
an ideal state of moral and religious perfection, and social and indi- 
vidual innocence, only to be found in the golden age. The author, 
in his address to the curious readers, is well aware that fault may be 
found by some one of them with the admixture of metaphysical 
among the amorous talk of his characters. But this objection is done 
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away with by the remark that many of his disguised shepherds are 
shepherds in their dress only. Thus he paves his way for the intro- 
duction of those elegances of diction and refinements of thought 
which, whether justly or not, are, to borrow an expression from Mrs. 
Riot, the Fine Lady in Garrick’s dramatic satire “ Lethe,” the lineal 
ancestor of Sheridan’s Mrs. Malaprop, the “ quinsetence and emptity ” 
of the best modern idyls. What without them would become of the 
Aminta of Tasso or the Pastor Fido of Guarini? Cervantes wel 
knew the danger of that rustic simplicity of manner, that Doric plain- 
ness of speech, which exposed the wretched Philips, in his imitation 
of nature, to the amiable ridicule of Pope. The particular treatment 
in which poor Ambrose, according to his antagonist, plainly excelled 
both Virgil and Theocritus, was little likely to attract the author of the 
“ Galatea.” It is not Cervantes who is afraid of deviating into down- 
right poetry. Though Mars, Bacchus, and Apollo take no active 
part in the tale, he has not hesitated, as we know, in his consideration 
of general effect, to produce Calliope in the company of a Christian 
priest. Purity of sentiment, simplicity of situation, innocence of idea, 
are, he was well aware, very proper to a pastoral; but they are not 
equally suited to excite interest, to arouse the imagination, and to 
awaken the passions. Therefore he has taken care to spice his com- 
position with jealousy, and with envy, hatred, and malice, which are 
her children, and no less than three successive murders are recorded 
in the first few opening pages. ‘To this degradation of the dignity 
of the eclogue his book owes the main interest it now possesses. 
Still, he has so far followed his predecessors in this kind of writing, 
as to entitle his work to be called a pastoral. With regard to his 
hero and heroine, he has made their characters almost spotless and 
so utterly uninteresting. He displays fully their excellences, and 
hides as far as possible their defects. He insists on the poetic indo- 
lence of their life, and that of the other shepherds and shepherdesses 
on the banks of the Tagus, where his scene is laid, all of them as 
like one another as any two drops of the river’s waters ; he recalls 
their dances and their songs, but he forgets, as his predecessors 
forgot, the duties of their office, and clean gone out of mind is all its 
prosaic monotony. 

There is no sort of conformity between the conditions and customs 
of his characters. The subtle metaphysics of love are explained 
ex cathedré in a most masterly manner. There is a very satisfactory 
tractate on the passion of jealousy, its causes and its effects. Pagan 
allusions are not infrequent, and poetry is shown to be, as Don 
Quixote’s niece describes it, an incurable and catching sickness. Mean- 
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time, if any curious person asks, as the author of the “ Filida” sup- 
poses himself to be asked, Amidst these loves and disdains, these 
tears and songs, these amorous elegies resounding over the waters, 
how is it there is so little bleating of goats, barking of dogs, and 
howling of wolves, in mountain or in meadow? Where feed your 
sheep? At what hour are they milked? Who anoints them for the 
scab? and how are the lambs taken care of? If any person should 
be curious enough to ask all this, he may meet with a suitable reply 
in the pages of “ Montalvo.” The action of the disconsolate Lenio, 
who throws his crook at the last into the Tagus, might have been 
imitated at the first by every other shepherd, of so little use to them 
is this or any other pastoral appurtenance. The sheep which ought 
to interest the good shepherd are seldom mentioned. Now and then 
they are introduced as a suitable background to an amatory scene; 
but they are never sold, or bought, or sheared, or washed, or dis- 
tempered, or doctored, or devoured. All in the “ Galatea,” save for 
the storms occasioned by love and lurid lightning of the episodes, is 
like a long and happy day of summer in the golden age. Scene after 
scene of sylvan innocence passes before us, no more dimmed by any 
blur of mortal imperfection than Spenser’s faery realm, Shakespeare’s 
forest of Arden, or that ideal land flowing with milk and honey, the 
offspring of the inspired imagination of the ancient Hebrew. We 
meet with a concurrence of happy circumstances which puts sober 
probability out of countenance. Our ears are soothed with all va- 
rieties of vocal and instrumental music, with the murmuring lapse of 
waters, with the rustling of leaves, and with the matins and vespers of 
many birds ; our eyes are enchanted with flowers which never fade, 
and young women exceptionally fair. The episodes affect us like the 
hoarse and busy murmur of a distant town, their bitterness serves 
only to heighten our taste of country happiness, their turmoil to 
season our idea of Arcadian rest. 

JAMES MEW. 


























THE LAWS OF SPEECH. 


MONGST the many and diverse problems which the modern 
tendencies of science have evolved, few possess for us a deeper 
interest than those which deal with the origin and beginnings of 
language. It is little to be wondered at that in early days the power 
of “ wedding thought to speech,” to parody the Laureate’s well-known 
expression, should be regarded as, of all gifts, that for which man was 
directly indebted to the goodness of the gods. Nor is it a subject 
for surprise to find the legendary punishment for presumptive enter- 
prise at Babel tiking the form of a confusion of tongues—thus 
rendering impossible the further prosecution of that famous erection. 
Of late years, the problem concerning the beginnings of speech has 
acquired a special importance from its obvious relationship to other 
questions intimately connected with the early condition of mankind. 
There exists hardly a single phase of the evolution hypothesis, as 
applied to the explanation of humanity’s ways and life, which does not 
in some fashion or other touch upon the origin of speech and the be- 
ginnings of that faculty whereby man has learned to express the ideas 
of his mind—or, contrariwise, as some philosophers would insist, to 
conceal his thoughts. ‘To the moral philosopher, the power of speech 
is the central pivot on which man’s personality hangs. His opinion 
of speech as related to thought is usually that of Plutarch, who, in 
the “Life of Themistocles,” tells us that “speech is like cloth of Arras, 
opened and put abroad, whereby the imagery doth appear in figure ; 
whereas in thoughts they lie but as in packs.” It is not our intention 
in the present paper to discuss those larger issues which arise from 
the consideration of the later developments of speech as related to 
the progress of human kind. Our special field of study lies rather in 
the direction of the first beginnings of language, and in its early 
growth and origin as viewed from the biological standpoint. We 
need concern ourselves, therefore, with little speculation of purely 
metaphysical kind, taking our stand primarily within the domain of 
life-science, where, indeed, all legitimate research into man’s early 
history may be said to begin. 
Through language, then, man maintains his personality, and 
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provides for the extension of his own influence, whilst thuswise he also 
reciprocates the influence of others. This power of communicating 
with his fellows constitutes the basis of the language-faculty, which, 
broadly regarded, is not necessarily associated with speech. The 
savage in his contact with the civilised man, or one civilised man in 
his relations with his equals, may employ the language of gesture, 
and be perfectly understood, as one may daily prove by crossing the 
English Channel and watching our unsophisticated neighbours in their 
converse with the foreigner. In lower life, there is abundant evidence 
that communication of a very distinct kind by means of signs or acts 
is a common practice. Some species of ants, for instance, keep the 
aphides, or plant-lice, of our gardens in their nests much as we keep 
cows in dairies, or seek the plant-lice in their native haunts on the 
bushes and flowers, where, to the gardener’s disgust, they exist by the 
score. Approaching its aphis-cow, the ant proceeds to milk it by 
stroking the tail of the insect with its antennz or feelers. ‘Thereupon 
the “cow” emits a drop of a sweet secretion which the ant greedily 
drinks, and then hurries off in search of a fresh subject. There has 
evidently been induced and perfected in this case a close relationship 
between ants and aphides; since we note that the latter are pro- 
tected in many ways by the ants, and exhibit a perfect docility of 
demeanour under the treatment to which they are subjected by these 
impersonations of insect wisdom. One species of ant (Zasius flavus), 
indeed, is known to live chiefly upon the honey of the plant-lice 
which feed upon the roots of grasses. In this instance, the plant-lice 
are kept in the ants’ nest, their very eggs being tended by the ants 
with an evident desire of securing future favours ; “an act,” says Sir 
John Lubbock, “which one is much tempted to refer to forethought, 
and which in such a case implies a degree of prudence superior to 
that of some savages.” But that the mere touch of the ants’ antenne 
possesses all the significance of a sign-language is evident from the 
spontaneous response which the plant-lice make to the stimulus, and 
likewise from the impossibility of imitating the ant’s procedure. Mr. 
Darwin tells us that on one occasion he “ removed all the ants from 
a group of about a dozen aphides on a dock-plant, and prevented their 
attendance during several hours. After this interval I felt sure,” 
continues Mr. Darwin, “ that the aphides would want to excrete. I 
watched them for some time through a lens, but not one excreted ; 
I then tickled and stroked them with a hair in the same manner, as 
well as I could, as the ants do with their antennz ; but not one 
excreted. Afterwards I allowed an ant to visit them, and it imme- 
diately seemed by its eager way of running about to be well aware 
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what a rich flock it had discovered ; it then began to play with its 
antennz on the abdomen first of one aphis and then of another ; and 
each, as soon as it felt the antennz, immediately lifted up its abdomen 
and excreted a limpid drop of sweet juice, which was eagerly devoured 
by the ant. Even the quite young aphides,” adds Mr. Darwin, 
“behaved in this manner, showing that the action was instinctive, 
and not the result of experience.” Here there has been developed 
a series of responsive acts indicating a degree of relationship of a 
highly intimate character, and illustrating the fact that communication 
by touch in lower life may be of very perfect kind. The consideration 
of the utilitarian and instinctive nature of the act in no sense in- 
validates the inference that a language of touch exists and perfectly 
fulfils the requirements of the lower life which has developed it. 

The problem of the communication of lower animals by signs or 
touch is of course of difficult nature, and in many of its phases im- 
possible of solution. But that means for communicating intelligence 
do exist, is an unquestionable fact. No doubt exists that ants recognise 
their neighbours belonging to the same nest ; yet, considering that in 
some nests the number of inhabitants may amount to one hundred 
thousand, it seems well-nigh hopeless to undertake the explanation of 
their means of communication, or their grounds of recognition. Nor 
are these grounds rendered clearer by the facts related by Sir John 
Lubbock concerning the recognition of friends and strangers, even 
in the young state. “If the recognition,” says this author, “were 
effected by means of some signal or password, then, as it can hardly 
be supposed that the larve or pupz would be sufficiently intelligent 
to appreciate, still less to remember it, the pupze which were entrusted 
to ants from another nest would have the password, if any, of that 
nest, and not of the one from which they had been taken. Hence, 
if the recognition were effected by some password, or sign with the 
antennz, they would be amicably received in the nest from which 
their nurses had been taken, but not in their own "—unless, indeed, 
the knowledge of their own password be regarded as a matter of 
inherited instinct like the chief acts and details of ant, wasp, or bee 
life. A number of pupz were taken by Sir John Lubbock from nests 
tenanted by two different species, and placed in small glasses, “some 
with ants from their own nest, some with ants from another nest of the 
same species. The result was, that thirty-two ants of the two species 
taken from their nests in the pupa (or chrysalis) state, “ attended 
by friends, and restored to their own nest, were all amicably received.” 
In another case of twenty-two ants which, as pup, had been brought 
up by strangers and afterwards returned to their own nest, “ twenty 
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were amicably received, though in several cases after some hesita- 
tion.” The result of such experiments seems to show that ants of 
the same family circle do not recognise each other by any password ; 
whilst, in some cases, ants brought up by strangers, and then restored 
to their friends, may be received by some of their relatives with 
hesitation. It is, however, equally notable, that strangers placed in 
a nest under such circumstances would be unhesitatingly and inva- 
riably attacked. 

That ants undoubtedly possess a substitute for the language of 
higher life, appears to be well-nigh certain. Possessing a power of 
recognition, they exercise such a power in some fashion unknown to 
us ; and they are able to communicate important and necessary 
intelligence, say of the proximity of food, to their neighbours. Such 
intelligence may be merely the result of the exercise of scent or 
smell, as in some cases Sir John Lubbock’s experiments seem 
clearly to prove. But in other instances, it is as clearly proved 
that these insects transmit ideas. This latter fact was shown by 
an experiment in which ants having access to many larve brought 
257 friends to assist in conveying their infants home; whilst 
those which were placed to few larve only brought eighty-two 
coadjutors. The inarticulate language of the ant is, however, 
paralleled by the audible language of many of its insect 
brethren, in a form of communication which may to all intents 
and purposes be named “ the language of love,” since most of the 
distinctive sounds emitted by insects are intended as “calls” from 
the male to the female, and as a means of determining the locality of 
the callers. The fact that the female insects are as a rule mute, was 
made the occasion of a remark by Xenarchus, to the effect that the 
male cicadas should be extremely happy, because they had voiceless 
wives. The click of the “death watch” is thus but a call to its mate ; 
and it is a very noteworthy fact that, in the insect group (that of 
the locusts, crickets, &c.) in which the power of producing sounds 
has been most highly developed, an organ of hearing—unknown in 
other insect orders—has become developed ; whilst the varying pitch 
of the sounds of insect-life, well illustrated by the buzzing of the fly, 
corresponds to as many different states of insect-emotion. That the 
language of insects, then, is an inarticulate form of speech no one 
may deny. Its purport, however, is not only clearly understood, but 
the development of specialised powers of hearing has occurred fart 
passu with that of the plainest form of this insect-voice. 

Passing now to higher animals, we find that the beginnings of a 
system of communication with their fellows, more nearly approaching 
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that exercised by man, occurs in those animals which most nearly 
approach the human type of structure. The forms of vocalisation 
which are to be noted amongst our familiar animals are many and 
varied, and are plainly recognisable as indicating different phases of 
feeling. ‘The angry neigh or scream of a horse in pain, or under the 
influence of terror, is very different from the ordinary cry of the 
animal ; and the how! of a suffering dog is as eloquent in its demon- 
stration of pain as are the interjections of his master. But the range 
of voice and expression in certain animals—a subject to which our 
attention has not been sufficiently drawn—is not by any means of 
limited nature. One monkey, the Cebus azare, is known to utter at 
least six different sounds, expressive of as many distinct states of 
feeling and of as many varied emotions; and this animal is by no 
means singular in his modulation of voice to express the moods and 
tenses of his life. ‘The dog, according to Darwin, has learned to bark 
in four or five different tones, and has thus unquestionably evinced 
a decided advance upon his wild progenitors. There can be no 
doubt that in early human existence a striking likeness to the habitual 
modes of expression of lower animals exists. The infantile “crow” 
of pleasure is analogous to the bark of the pleased canine, or the 
“purr” of his feline neighbour ; just as the cry of the young child is 
paralleled by the pained yelp of the dog. And if we only consider 
it, there exists perhaps a still closer resemblance betwixt the inarticu- 
late, spasmodic, and long-continued “ cry” of the infant, and the long- 
drawn-out howling in which a young puppy indulges, as compared 
with the shorter and less demonstrative cry of the dog. Between 
the early life of the man and the infancy of his faithful follower, 
there is a closer likeness in respect of the expression of the emotions 
than between the human infantile demonstrations and those of the 
adult dog. This much every one admits, of course. The difficulties of 
the question, however, really commence with the attainment of the 
power of “ articulation ”—the joining of simple sounds to form words, 
which in their turn are the outcome, firstly of “ideas,” and secondly 
of special powers of brain and nerve action. Archbishop Whately 
long ago owned that man “is not the only animal that can make use 
of language to express what is passing in his mind, and can under- 
stand, more or less, what is so expressed by another.” Here it is 
clear the idea of “language” intended to be conveyed is simply that 
of the audible expression of emotions or ideas, and, thus defined, an 
intelligent dog may be said to possess a language of his own, equally 
with man himself. “ Articulate speech” is, however, the highest form 
of this common faculty we name language, and it is the origin and 
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development of the power of forming words, and of stringing words 
together to express ideas, which form the chief problem awaiting 
solution at the hands of the theorists and investigators of the present 
and future. The philologist, pure and simple, will naturally approach 
the subject from his own special side by a comparison of existing 
and extinct tongues, and by the endeavour to show their points of 
resemblance, and to detect the causes on which their differences 
depend. The mental basis of language does not form a controversial 
ground, save, indeed, in so far as one authority may be held to differ 
from another respecting the exact amount or kind of mental power 
which is requisite to evolve ideas. On such a subject, as con- 
nected with the differences or likenesses between the human and 
lower intelligences, there may be considerable difference of opinion, 
it is true. But all are agreed that language has arisen out of the 
demand for expression, and the real battle-field lies within the 
territory where the origin of such demand is discussed. 

The “understanding ear” is not of course the exclusive property 
of mankind, otherwise an intelligent collie must be presumed to receive 
and obey the complex order of his master by some other channel 
than that of hearing and consequent appreciation of his master’s 
commands—a supposition so absurd that no further mention need 
be made of the fact that many lower animals hear and understand 
what is said to them. Here, again, the analogy between the infant's 
appreciation of what is said to it, in the absence of any power of 
speech, and the understanding of the speechless dog, is too close to 
escape even casual notice. As respects the mere power of articulation, 
an intelligent parrot, magpie, or starling will speak with a clearness 
which often deceives humanity into the belief that a “ brother man” 
is addressing it. To say that such a power is merely that of accurate 
imitation, neither explains the acquirement of this faculty by the bird, 
nor elucidates what is an undeniable fact, namely, that a well-trained 
parrot will frequently ask questions, give replies, or make remarks in 
a fashion as appropriate as if its words were dictated by a human 
understanding. Numerous verified accounts of such faculties are to 
be found in the records of natural history. The writer remembers 
seeing an old gentleman much perturbed, whilst in the act of wiping 
a bald head with a banana handkerchief, by hearing a gruff voice 
exclaim, “‘My! what a head!” The remark proceeded from a 
parrot sitting on a perch close by. The owner of the bird being 
duly interrogated, declared that the expression was one by no 
means frequently used by the bird, but which had of course been 
suggested by the sight of the hairless cranium. This bird was 
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also accustomed to discriminate in a highly remarkable fashion 
between its other remarks, producing, as a rule, from its répertoire, 
which was of a highly extensive nature, suitable answers for each 
occasion. Mr. Darwin tells us that a parrot, of which he had 
a verified account, was accustomed to call certain members ot 
its household and visitors by their names, and to say “Good 
morning” and “Good night” at the proper times without con- 
fusing the occasion and the expression. After the death of his 
owner, a short sentence invariably spoken after the salutation “Good 
morning” was never once repeated. Of a starling, nearly the same 
remarks hold good, this bird saying “Good morning” and saluting 
its visitors on leaving with unvarying correctness. In the case of 
these birds, there rust exist the power of associating sounds with 
ideas, a power which in its highest development may be said to 
confer upon man all the peculiarities and special features of the 
human mastery of speech. If, as has been remarked, “the language 
which expresses discrimination and judgment is a testimony for 
mind,”+a parrot judged by this standard cannot be regarded as 
destitute of mental powers. As “an index of mental procedure,” 
the language of the parrot is indicative of a stage in the use of that 
procedure far behind the development of the average human 
intellect, it is true, but comparable, in certain of its phases, with the 
low developments of association, discrimination, and speech met 
with in the most primitive races of men. 

As we have already remarked, with the mental processes, intricate 
or otherwise, involved in the exercise of language we have nothing at 
present todo. Admitting that, as is highly probable, the exercise of 
speech implies and means the possession of an intricate power of mus- 
cular co-ordination, with the transformation of ideas into words— 
itself an intricate and inexplicable process—we may more profitably 
inquire if general biology, aided by physiology and incidentally by 
philology, can direct us toward the probable beginnings of the 
language-faculty in man. We have seen that emotional states in 
lower life become visible and audible through corresponding sounds 
and expressions. Professor Whitney remarks that man possesses a 
natural desire to communicate with his fellows, and that in such a 
desire is to be found the chief condition which, in the development 
of language, “works both unconsciously and consciously; consciously 
as regards the immediate end to be attained ; unconsciously as 
regards the further consequences of the act.” Max Miller, in his 
“Lectures on Mr. Darwin’s Philosophy of Language,” lays down the 
axiom that “there is no thought without words, as little as there 
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are words without thoughts ;” but the great philologist must surely in 
such a case be using the term “words” as implying the mental 
images or concepts which stand as the unexpressed result of thinking, 
and which the act of speech enables us to convey to the hearers. 
Otherwise the aphorism hinges on a very special and peculiar idea of 
the term “thoughts,” the nature and discussion of which term 
fortunately lies beyond our present aim. Whitney, remarking Bleak’s 
views respecting the impossibility of the existence of thought without 
speech, says : “ Because on the grand scale ianguage is the necessary 
auxiliary of thought, indispensable to the development of the power 
of thinking, to the distinctness and variety and complexity of 
cognitions, to the full mastery of consciousness ; therefore he would 
fain make thought absolutely impossible without speech, identifying 
the faculty with its (human) instrument. He might just as reasonably 
assert that the human hand cannot act without a tool. With such a 
doctrine to start from,” adds Professor Whitney, “‘he cannot stop 
short of Miiller’s worst paradoxes, that an infant (in fans, not speak- 
ing) is not a human being, and that deaf mutes do not become 
possessed by reason until they learn to twist their fingers into 
imitations of spoken words.” ‘The truth of the idea that, without 
words to think, thought becomes impossible, has been a little over- 
strained. We do not deny the power of thought to a dog, but we 
admit he does not possess language—in which case we are simply 
arguing concerning a true idea of language, which, the broader it is 
made, will serve our purpose the better. It is not, however, a 
rational idea that the necessity for the formation of word-concepts of 
his thoughts forms the real foundation of speech. Would the thinking 
powers of a human being living a solitary existence, of themselves 
develop a language? There are of course but few facts to which we 
may appeal on this head, but such facts as we do possess militate 
powerfully against such a belief. Solitary man would be a speechless 
creature ; and hence, may we not logically assign to social tendencies 
and a gregarious nature a large share and a most undoubted influence 
in the production of language ? 

’ "But by what theory can we urge that the language of man has 
become developed from the acts, or roughly expressed emotions, of 
lower existence ; seeing that, on any theory of development, we require 
reasonably to believe that such a faculty as language, paralleled by 
the “ expressions ” of lower life, must have originated in the higher 
development of the latter? Two theories find favour in the eyes of 
philologists, being known respectively as the “ding-dong” and the 
“bow-wow” hypotheses. Briefly stated, the “ding-dong” theory 
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founds its explanation of the origin of speech on the idea that the 
conscious nature and mind of man responded to external impressions 
very much as a bell responds when struck, and that in this way the 
roots of language were formed in the shape of a number of “sound- 
types.” But the mental constitution of man is not analogous to the 
bell. Each conception of mind would not necessarily give origin to 
one stable and fixed sign or symbol of its presence and nature. More 
reasonable by far is it to suppose that the choice of a sound to 
represent an idea originated in some mental act responding to the 
object suggesting the idea—much in the same manner as an infant, 
on hearing a dog bark or a cow low, should thereafter indicate the 
one by saying “ bow-wow,” and the other by the primitive “ moo.” 
Nor must we lose sight of a distinction which has not been insisted 
upon sufficiently, and in many cases overlooked entirely, in discussions 
on this subject—namely, that the simple sounds of which a primitive 
language must have consisted, would be derived primarily from the 
comparatively few objects by which early man was surrounded. The 
more complex combinations of sounds found in the language of after 
ages would naturally be a later development, when primitive man’s 
concepts and thoughts increased in number and diversity of range, 
and when he possessed a wider sphere of action, and lived in the 
presence of multifarious and amid varied surroundings. 

Sounds, then, were derived from the actions or objects they 
were intended to indicate. Such is the “ bow-wow” theory of the 
origin of language, otherwise named the “ mimetic” or “ imitative ” 
—or, if we prefer the learned equivalent, the “ onomatopoetic ”— 
hypothesis. Mr. Darwin states the general ground of the “bow- 
wow” theory in plain terms when he says: “I cannot doubt 
that language owes its origin to the imitation and modification of 
various natural sounds, the voices of other animals and man’s own 
instinctive cries, aided by signs and gestures.” If one were disposed 
to be critical in respect of this plain statement of the origin of speech, 
such criticism might lie in the direction of assigning a higher 
place to the “signs and gestures ” of primitive man than Mr. Darwin 
gives them. The movements of expression, as representing the most 
patent results of certain thoughts, would contribute, I hold, quite as 
much towards the association and stereotyping of certain sounds to 
form language, as the cries or sounds which in themselves might be 
held to represent the beginnings of speech. Indeed, if priority is to be 
assigned to any of the contributing elements of language, the gesture 
or sign may reasonably enough be regarded as the antecedent of the 
sound. One objection to the “ bow-wow” theory has been founded 
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on the observation that, were its main features true, and if the earliest 
words were merely imitations of natural sounds, we should find 
similar primitive concepts to represent the same objects under all 
circumstances. But do we not frequently find such likeness? Witness 
the word crow, its Latin corvus, Greek hdroné, Sanskrit kdrava, and 
its root ru or kru, to call; or the example cited against the “ bow- 
wow ” theory by Max Miiller himself, namely, moo, the nursery name 
for cow, Indian gu, Teutonic Avi, and Greek-Latin dou. Is not 
“cuckoo” the exact representation of the bird’s voice? Is not the 
“mu-mu” of the West African negro, meaning “ dumb,” the most 
natural reproduction, like our own “ mum,” of a significant term for 
silence, as “rap” and “tap” are obvious imitations of common 
sounds? Apart from the fact that such likeness as is demanded by 
the “bow-wow” theory of language does exist, there still remains a 
very obvious explanation of the dissimilarity which exists between 
many primitive sounds and root-types of words. The early efforts 
of the primitive mind did not seek a uniformity or aim at an 
exact sameness of sound in constructing a representative word. 
There existed at the most an attempt at a plausible imitation. As 
the primitive sounds themselves were varied, so the mental powers 
which received and imitated them were of diverse calibre. In 
the beginnings of mental activity, there must have existed shades 
and variations of receptivity, just as, in their later development, 
mental phenomena vary with the individual and the race. So that 
the differences existing between the primitive word-concepts may be 
traced to natural variations in the mental skill or powers which 
reproduce them, or to the process of phonetic decay. And thus 
also existent likenesses between word-concepts are only explicable in 
a natural fashion, on the principle that primitive man imitated, as best 
he could, the first sounds which presented themselves to his opening 
ears and dawning intelligence. 

This slight incursion into the domain of the philologist may be 
excused on the ground that it furnishes us with the main points of 
the argument which it is the object of physiological evidence to 
substantiate and support. The subject of speech in its physiolo- 
gical relations has been needlessly complicated in certain quarters 
by a tendency to overlook the very plain but important evidence 
which the study of such conditions as idiocy and deaf-mutism in 
man affords respecting the origin of language ; whilst the observation 
of lower life and its peculiarities may serve to aid us, as before, in 
the further understanding of the evolution of words. Instinctively 
we recognise the cry of pain or fear, in lower life, as distinguished 
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from the audible expression of joy ; and in human existence there 
are analogous means for conveying to others precisely the same 
information of our mental states and conditions. There can be little 
difficulty in satisfying ourselves that an imitative tendency uncon- 
sciously exercised, as man’s intelligence awoke to its new and higher 
duties, would amply suffice to develop and perfect the acquirement 
of words and the enlargement of ideas. Nor is such an involuntary 
tendency of the mind to excite intuitions and ideas unrepresented in 
ourselves, or in other mental acts than those concerned in the 
production of words. “Each word,” says Dr. Maudsley, “represents 
a certain association and succession of muscular acts, and is in itself 
nothing more than a conventional sign or symbol to mark the 
particular muscular expression of a particular idea. The word has 
not independent vitality ; it differs in different languages ; and those 
who are deprived of the power of articulate speech must make use 
of other muscular acts to express their ideas, speaking, as it were, in 
a dumb discourse. There is no reason on earth, indeed, why a 
person might not learn to express every thought which he can utter, 
in speech, by movements of his fingers, limbs, and body—by the 
silent language of gesture.” Such remarks have a special and 
authoritative bearing on the opinion expressed in a former part of 
this paper concerning the importance of primary gestures and 
signs over sounds, as factors in the production of language. The 
movements of speech, then, do not differ in kind from those 
exhibited as the result of other bodily actions ; their connection with 
the mind is simply more intimate than that which is implied, say, in 
the act of raising the hand to the mouth. The connexus which has 
been established between brain and larynx is simply of a more 
delicate nature, simply responds more accurately—because, perhaps, 
more frequently—to the calls made upon it in the production of 
words than the relation existing between brain and finger. There 
is the closest of parallelisms to be drawn in respect of the action 
and reaction of mind upon visible speech, between the production 
of words and the reception of sensations of light by the eye or 
of sounds by the ear. Delicate impulses transmitted to the brain 
result in images of things seen, or in sensations of things heard ; 
and as brain-force or mind appreciates in this case, so does the same 
force, when stimulated in another direction, become transformed into 
the audible ideas whereby we know ourselves, and become known of 
others. ‘ We should be quite as much warranted,” says Dr. Mauds- 
ley, “in assigning to the mind a special faculty of writing, of walking, 
or of gesticulating, as in speaking of a special faculty of speech in it.” 
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Mr. Darwin has been careful to point out that the relation existing 
between “the continued use of language and the development of the 
brain” has formed an important factor in strengthening and perfect- 
ing the power of speech. An increase of brain-power would act 
favourably upon the use of words and ideas, and the practice of 
speech, at first rude and imperfect, would react upon the brain in turn, 
Trains of thought in ordinary life may be unaccompanied by any 
outward manifestations or by words, it is true ; but the person who, 
during a reverie, suddenly breaks out into speech, illustrates in 
a very apt fashion the idea that the earliest attempts to frame word- 
concepts of things must have originated in outspoken sounds 
accompanying the muscular actions and the vivid ideas which were 
just struggling into existence. But the history of deaf mutes affords 
much valuable evidence and many important hints regarding the 
primitive condition of the language of mankind. Persons born deaf 
are, as is well known, also dumb. A want of hearing prevents the 
formation of concepts or impressions of distinct vocal sounds. The 
case of neglected deaf mutes illustrates this fact; for those un- 
fortunates are as completely isolated from their fellow human beings 
as are lower animals from man, and their minds, in respect of the 
primitive nature of their ideas, may be held to represent the original 
mental states of early mankind. When, on the other hand, such 
persons are trained to speak, they evince in the course of their 
education a series of advances which unquestionably bear some 
analogy to the progress of man in the art of speech. What may be 
said to be the condition of the mind in the deaf mute, isolated 
by his infirmities from his fellows in the most complete manner, and 
debarred from participating in those social or gregarious tendencies 
which, as we -have remarked, count for so much in the theoretical 
understanding of the beginnings of language? These persons, in 
thinking, use no abstract conceptions save of the very simplest 
order. To use Mr. G. J. Romanes’ description of the experiences of 
an educated deaf mute, such persons think in pictures—so concrete 
are their notions of the outer world. Abstract ideas, such as those 
of God and heaven, are entirely absent. Religion, in the absence of 
language, is also non-existent. One deaf mute told his teacher that 
prior to his education he supposed the Bible to have been printed in 
the sky by printers of great strength : one interpretation of attempts 
to teach the deaf mute, by gestures, that the Bible was believed to be 
a revelation from God. Another deaf mute supposed that the primary 
object of going to church was to honour the clergy—a primitive 
conception which, by the way, seems by no means an unnatural 
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thought in days when medizvalism and extreme devotion to cleri- 
calism reign rampant around us. If the deaf mute, with every claim 
to the possession of a truly human brain and body, appears to be 
well-nigh in the condition of the dog in the absence of abstract ideas, 
it is not difficult to frame the important generalisation that to speech 
the typical man owes most if not all of those qualities and traits which 
so sharply demarcate him from lower forms of life, to which he never- 
theless nearly approaches through the deaf mute, the idiot, and the 
lowest savage. It is the presence of this descending ratio that gives 
countenance to the details and ideas with which we have been 
hitherto dealing, and in which the origin of man and man’s language 
from lower states of existence and from lower concepts of things has 
been contended for. 

The case of Laura Bridgman, born in 1829, reported by more 
than one authority on mental diseases, presents us with an instruc- 
tive illustration of the growth of the power of sign-language, and of 
the evolution of ideas to correspond therewith. When two years 
old this girl became blind and deaf from the effects of scarlet fever, 
her sense of smell and of taste being blunted. At seven years of 
age she was described as of lively disposition, and was then taken 
by Dr. Howe to Boston, U.S., where for twenty years she pursued her 
studies, and was enabled to speak readily and rapidly by signs, to 
read books written in the raised characters of the blind, and to 
write letters. In teaching her, Dr. Howe selected articles, such as a 
pin, spoon, pen, and key, the names of which were monosyllabic. 
Laura felt the articles, and then felt her instructor’s finger, as he 
traced the letters of the name on the raised alphabet. In this way 
the letter-signs became familiar, and were associated with the things 
indicated ; so that ultimately she could select the letters and place 
them in order as the name of the object indicated. After a time 
the principle of imitation which had hitherto alone guided her was 
replaced by the use of written language. She began to form abstract 
ideas, to think of the qualities and shapes of things as apart from 
the things themselves, and hence arose the perfect exercise of a 
language which, though spoken through signs, was nevertheless a true 
and typically human method of using ideas and concepts as a means 
of communication and expression. One of the most interesting 
observations in this case was that, when asleep and dreaming, Laura 
Bridgman spoke on her fingers, as she did when involved in a reverie 
and when thinking alone ; such a fact demonstrating anew the conten- 
tion that language is a necessary concomitant of perfect thought, even 
when it can only be indirectly expressed in signs and symbols. The 
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interest which centres around such a case as the preceding is not 
limited to the lesson it conveys regarding the possibility of educating 
and evolving perceptions and language from a state of mind 
compared with which the concepts of an intelligent dog are vastly 
superior. Such a case also brings forcibly before us the con- 
sideration, that if, in face of the possession of a truly human brain, 
the faculty of language may be perfectly lapsed—as in the deaf 
mute—it may not, conversely, be accounted a more wonderful fact 
that changes of an opposite nature, resulting in increased growth of 
brain-power acting upon the organ of voice, should have evolve 
language from the germs of sound, sign, and gesture, in which it was 
potentially contained. “Imagine,” says a philosopher of a school 
given to denying the evolutionary view of things, in a recent 
work on “ Mind and Brain,” “this experiment (alluding to the 
imitative action of the lips in a deaf mute) tried with a monkey, 
the most imitative in action, or with a dog, the most intelligent 
of animals!” If this author’s declaration is meant to indicate 
the impossibility of teaching either animal to form words, we quite 
agree with his expression of ridicule—with this difference, how- 
ever, that we should transfer the expression to the philosopher who 
supposed that any one conversant with the matter should have argued 
as to the possibility of educating ape or dog. This is “barking up 
the wrong tree” with a vengeance. Evolution postulates no such 
absurdity ; and Mr. Darwin is careful to note that “the mental 
powers in some progenitor of man must have been more highly 
developed than in any existing ape, before even the most imperfect 
form of speech could have come into use.” It is well to note 
the latter opinion, because the chief point at issue, namely, the origin 
of language from the simple sounds and signs of long ago, is so 
frequently discussed upon grounds which are very far from represent- 
ing the true state of scientific opinion on this subject. Over and 
over again one may meet with the argument, that the mental 
belongings of man are immeasurably above those of the highest apes, 
and that therefore the whole edifice, founded upon the presumed 
origin of man and human instincts from lower forms and states, must 
fall to the ground before the mention of the fact. Almost as 
relevant to the point at issue would it be to maintain that man had 
in his early days attended a meeting of the deities, and being, to 
quote the words of Moth, “at a great feast of languages,” had “stolen 
the scraps.” 

To the assertion repeated ad nauseam by unscientific critics, 
that the brain-power of the highest apes is vastly inferior to that 
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of man, we reply, Quis negavit? Only those ignorant of what evolu- 
tion implies, could for a moment credit the upholders of that explana~ 
tion of the origin of man with holding such an opinion. What is more 
to the purpose, is the task of investigating the question whether 
or not there may be such likenesses between primitive tongues 
and between the mental states of the lowest sane men, insane 
or idiotic men, and of brutes, as to warrant the belief that 
allowing for steps in the transition, now indistinct or absent, the 
higher phases of mind and language have been evolved from the 
instincts and emotions of lower life? The arguments drawn from 
what we observe at present in lower life, and from what we see in 
lower human existence to-day, are eloquent in their support of the 
belief, that it is easier to assume such a development of language, 
than to assent to its supernatural and occult origin. Nor does a full 
consideration of human existence in its various phases militate 
against the evoluticnist’s views. ‘Take, for instance, the extended 
period of human infancy, as compared with that of other animals, 
in its influences upon the development of the higher intellectual 
powers of man, the importance of such a consideration being specially 
insisted upon by Mr. Fiske. Says this author: “ The increase of 
intelligence in complexity and specialty involves a lengthening of 
the period during which the nervous connections involved in 
ordinary adjustments are becoming organised ; the fact 
remains undeniable, that while the nervous connections accom- 
panying a simple intelligence are already organised at birth, the 
nervous connections accompanying a complex intelligence are chiefly 
organised after birth.” And again: “ This period, which only begins 
to exist when the intelligence is considerably complex, becomes 
longer and longer as the intelligence increases in complexity. In the 
human race it is much longer than in any other race of mammals, 
and it is much longer in the civilised man than in the savage. Indeed, 
among the educated classes of civilised society its average duration 
may be said to be rather more than a quarter of a century, since 
during all this time those who live by brain-work are simply 
acquiring the capacity to do so, and are usually supported upon the 
products of parental labour.” 

Thus mankind, entering upon a long period of infancy, claims 
time for the formation of new habits of brain, new combinations 
of nervous acts. Whatever may be thought of this idea in its 
application to other phases of human evolution, there can be no 
doubt that its influence has been most marked in inducing the 
growth of new mental powers in man. It is in some such soil, and 
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surrounded by some such conditions favourable to the growth of new 
ideas, that the germs of language may be reasonably supposed to 
have first made their appearance. The real difficulty attending the 
question is to account for the first beginnings of association betwixt 
‘objects and corresponding vocal sounds. In the origin of language, 
as in many matters of later human existence, it is really 4¢ premier 
pas qui cotite, The bare consideration of usefulness and advantage 
would be a more than sufficient reason for explaining why the habit 
of associating objects and sounds should gain in strength and 
persistence as time passed ; whilst, as the gregarious habits of early 
man in turn became fixed and paramount, such habit would 
acquire new force, and influence man’s mental powers with 
cumulative effect. If thus we may not solve the mystery which 
surrounds even the theoretical beginnings of language, we may 
yet sufficiently approach the environs of the subject to declare 
with certitude that the growth of this “crowning mercy” of human 
life has not lain outside those laws of development which alone 
profess to lead us towards a conception of the “how” of living 
nature in other and widely different aspects. Not only in the 
intelligence of which language is one outcome, has man sped far 
ahead of his Simian neighbours. The results which lower brains, 
such as those of our canine friends, may accomplish in their way, 
may teach us the ends to which the development of a higher and 
more plastic mental organisation, under the benign influences ot 
an extended infancy, may lead. Mind-development, indeed, appears 
ever to have been favoured over mere physical growth. It is in 
virtue of this law that the gorilla and the prizefighter, excelling Aomo 
sapiens of the purest type in brute strength, are nevertheless well- 
nigh on a par when their share of this world’s highest aims and 
excellences are compared with his. And such a comparison is, per- 
haps, after all by no means an unjust one ; inasmuch as it leads us 
to perceive some of the more prominent qualities and powers which 
have led man upwards to fulness of life, from the first beginnings 
and from the dim childhood of his race. 


ANDREW WILSON. 
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HOW SHAKSPERE BECAME 
POPULAR IN GERMANY:\' 


a OW did Shakspere become popular in Germany?” is the 

question which I was not a little astonished to be asked 
some months ago. Ihad been so accustomed to think of Shakspere 
as the national poet of Germany, I had been so used to look upon him 
as the “god of her idolatry,” that it had never occurred to me that 
a time had existed when Shakspere was not popular in Germany. 
Yet two hundred years ago his name had never been heard : not a 
hundred years ago he was still virtually unknown there. 

That Germans always had great sympathy for English plays ar 1 
English players there can be no doubt. So early as 1417 a troupe 
of English comedians visited Germany, and met with such success that 
like visits were periodically repeated up to Shakspere’s lifetime— 
Shakspere’s fellow-actor, Wili Kemp, being among those who went 
over. At any rate, a Will Kemp’s name is mentioned.? 

Among other English plays these actors also introduced some of 
Shakspere’s, for in a list of plays performed at Dresden in 1626 we 
find that “ Romeo and Juliet” was acted twice ; “ Julius Cesar,” 
“Hamlet,” and “ Lear,” once each. The first three are unquestion- 
ably translations—rough and crude certainly, but still translations 
from the early defective quartos (1591-1603) of Shakspere’s plays, 
the “Lear” being probably taken from the older “ Chronicle 
History of King Leir.” Other plays too were imitated—or as we 
should now say “ adapted ”—from the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
the Bottom scenes from the “ Dream,” while the “ Kunst aller Kiinste, 
Ein bés weit gut zu machen” published in 1670, probably a re- 
production of a comedy “Die wunderbare Heurath Petruvio mit 
der bésen Catharinen,” published in 1658, is an almost literal trans- 
lation of the “Shrew.” These plays seem to have attained so great 
a popularity that Gryphius and other German dramatists found it 

’ Paper read at a meeting of the New Shakspere Society on April 9, 1880. 

* A full account of these early visits of the English players, and the plays 
performed by them, is given in A. Cohn’s excellent work on ‘‘Shakspere in 
Germany in the 16th and 17th centuries.” 
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necessary to produce plays in “der Englischen Manier ;” but if 
English plays were popular, English authors are nowhere mentioned. 
Whether Gryphius and his colleagues were really ignorant of their 
names, or whether, after the fashion of modern English dramatists, 
they were acquainted with them, and simply produced these English 
dramas as their own “ new and original” work, we know not, but 
certain it is that from 1626 to 1682—a period during which several 
“ adaptations” from Shakspere’s plays were acted—we never once 
come across Shakspere’s name. The first mention of it occurs in 
1682 in Morhofs “Unterricht von der Teutschen Sprache und 
Poesie.” Morhof had visited England in 1670, and had there prob- 
ably heard of Shakspere—that he had not read his works he himself 
tells us; of “Shakspere, Fletcher, and Beaumont I have read nothing.” 
After this scant notice we hear no more of Shakspere till 1695— 
when he is mentioned by Capzow, but merely in a list of English 
poets. Then ensues perfect silence with regard to Shakspere till 
1708—when he is spoken of by Berthold Feind,' the epigrammatist. 
Like Morhof, Feind only knew of Shakspere by hearsay—a certain 
“ M. le Chevalier du Temple” having told him that “ many, when 
they hear the tragedies of the renowned English dramatist Shak- 
spere read, utter loud cries and frequently shed tears.” (Dasz ettliche 
wenn sie des renommirten Englischen Tragicus Shakspere’s Trauer- 
spiele vorlesen héren, oft lautes Halses an zu schreien gefangen, und 
haiifig Thrinen vergossen.”) The next notice of Shakspere does 
not occur till after an interval of eight years—when Merken in 1715 
published a short biography of him in his “Gelehrter Lexicon.” 
Then follows another long silence of seventeen years, broken by 
Penthem in 1732.2 In his “ Neu erdffneter Englische Kirch und 
Schulen Staat” Benthem tells us that “ Shakspere’s learning was 
very bad, and therefore one wonders all the more that he was an 
excellent poet. He had a witty head, full of fun, and was so happy 
in tragedy and comedy that he could move a Heraclitus to laughter 
and a Democritus to tears.” After this we again hear nothing of 
Shakspere till 1740—eight years after the last notice—when the 
celebrated Bodmer speaks of him. Some writers, indeed, have 
doubted whether Bodmer’s remarks refer to Shakspere at all, because 


' Berthold Feind is frequently, even by Gervinus, given as the first German 
who mentions Shakspere. His work, however, did not appear till twenty-six 
years after Morhof’s and thirteen after Capzow’s. 

? This quotation from Benthem is almost always ascribed to the year 1694—- 
the date of the first edition of his book; but the whole chapter ‘‘ Von den Gelehrten 
in England,” in which Shakspere’s name occurs, only appeared in the second 
edition of the work, published in 1732. 
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he calls the poet “Sasper”—but taking into account the laxity of 
those days in writing foreign names, and the passages where he is 
mentioned, there can certainly be no reasonable doubt that Bodmer’s 
“Sasper” is Shakspere. In 1741 Zedler, in his “ Encyclopedia,” 
reproduces—with a few changes—Merken’s biographical notice ; but 
the same year witnessed a more important publication, namely, the 
first acknowledged translation of a Shaksperian play. This play was 
“Julius Czesar "—translated by a Baron Borck into German Alexan- 
drine verses. Bdrck had been sent to London as Prussian Ambas- 
sador in 1735, and had there learnt English. Borck’s spirit seems to . 
have been willing enough, but his poetry was weak. Indeed, the 
excellent Elias Schlegel, speaking of this translation, says : “ ‘Though 
in itself a praiseworthy undertaking to call the attention of Germany to 
a Shakspere, yet the execution of the work was such as was rather calcu- 
lated to frighten Germans from making themselves better acquainted 
with him.” ! Nevertheless, this translation called forth what may be 
looked upon as the first German criticism of Shakspere, which, coming 
as it did from Gottsched ?—the German prophet of the French god Vol- 
taire—was, of course, most virulent in its abuse of the English dramatist. 
But after Gottsched’s critique both Borck and Shakspere seem to 
have been forgotten, and for ten years we hear no more of the poet. 
In 1751 the savant Jocher, in_his “ Gelehrter Lexicon,” repeating 
Merken and Zedler’s biographical accounts together with a few addi- 
tions of his own, tells us that “ W. Shakspere, an English dramatist, 
born at Stratfort, was badly educated, and understood no Latin, but 
achieved great success in poetry. He was of a merry humour, but 
could also be serious, excelled in tragedy, and had many subtle and 
witty combats with Ben Jonson, in which, no doubt, neither got the 
better.” The next mention of Shakspere occurs in 1752, when 
Nicolai speaks with great admiration of his “power and genius,” 
while another writer in a Leipsic periodical, Veuestes, aus der 
Anmuthigen Gelehrsamkeit, says that “of the English, Jonson, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, and Shakspere are celebrated —the latter, 
however, is criticised.” This same periodical brought short notices 
of Shakspere at various periods, but it is not till 1753 that anything 
of interest concerning him appeared. In this year another Leipsic 
review, Neue Erweiterungen der Erkenntniss und des Vergniigens, 
published a very excellent essay on the “ Remarkable Life of Mr. 
William Shakspere.” The anonymous writer—whose name has 
never been ascertained—was an ardent admirer of the poet, and was 


' Elias Schlegel, Werke, herausgegeben von Tieck,vol. iii. p, 29. 
* Gottsched, Versuch einer kritischen Dichthunst, 
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evidently well acquainted with his works. “Greece and Rome,” he 
says, “need not have felt ashamed of his mode of expression.” 
Shakspere, he thinks, “‘is most admirable when he soars above the 
human comprehension of the visible world—as he does in the 
“Tempest,” “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “ Macbeth,” and 
“ Hamlet.” Of the “Tempest” he remarks: “ This play is certainly 
not a first attempt, though it is placed at the head of his works; it 
is too perfect (gar zu vollkommen) for that. . . . Caliban’s character 
is quite new, and full of poetical life—yes ; he seems almost to have 
invented a new language for him. The nymph (Titania) in the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ the witches in ‘ Macbeth,’ and the 
ghost in ‘ Hamlet’ are equally artistic creations.” Falstaff he looks 
upon as a “ perfect masterpiece,” while other characters—Benedick, 
Beatrice, Rosalind, Shylock, &c.—are also mentioned as remarkable 
creations. Of course, Shakspere’s “little Latin” is referred to; but 
says this writer: “ His taste was fine and delicate, and a great doubt 
might be raised whether this ignorance had been an advantage or a 
drawback. Perhaps had lhe followed the ancients too closely he 
would have checked his own fire, his amiable impetus, and the 
beauty of his extravagance. . . . The best English poet could take 
from Greek and Latin writers nothing more life-like than our 
Shakspere, for the impulse of nature alone could rule him.” Some 
three years later this same periodical published a prose translation 
of certain scenes from “Richard III.” In the introduction the 
writer says: “The name of Shakspere cannot be unknown to our 
readers. The short account of the life of this great poet in the 
first volume of this monthly may, perhaps, not have displeased you. 
The translation of some passages from one of his greatest plays, 
here set before you, would undoubtedly displease you as little if it 
were possible for the translator to translate in the same spirit that 
Shakspere wrote. But who could pretend to such genius? The 
translation of a whole play of Shakspere’s would perhaps receive 
little applause from German taste. Why? Because we are too 
accustomed to prefer the most miserable play in which all rules of 
the three unities combine with every imperfection of the tragic stage, 
to be capable of admiring in all its beautiful imperfections the bold- 
ness of an exalted genius who follows none but his own rules. 
Shakspere was too great to humiliate himself beneath the slavery of 
rule. . . . He must be counted among the number of those poets 
whom one calls creators, and of whom in the whole world and in all 
times there have perhaps not been more than half-a-dozen.” 

But these two are the only critiques of any value that had 
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appeared in Germany up to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
From 1682 to 1759 the references to the poet are indeed few and far 
between, and even these references are, with rare exceptions, either 
purely biographical notices, like Zedler’s, Jécher’s, &c., or written 
disparagingly like those of Gottsched. Now, however, a new era 
was about to dawn, both for the general literature of Germany, and 
for Shaksperian literature in particular. In 1759! Ephraim Les- 
sing—that greatest of Germany’s great eighteenth-century men— 
stepped into the arena, and with characteristic boldness this “ grand 
athléte du 18itme siécle,” as a French writer calls him, turns at once 
to the then most influential of the German authors and critics—to 
Gottsched. In the 7th of the “ Literatur Briefe” Lessing says: “‘ No- 
body,” say the Editors of the “ Bibliothek,”? “will deny that the 
German stage has to thank Professor Gottsched for most of its 
improvements. I am that nobody. I deny it flatly. It had been 
better if Herr Gottsched had never meddled with the theatre—his 
presumptive improvements bear either upon trifles, or are actual 
perversions, ...... He might have seen from our older dramas, 
which he has driven from the stage, that we incline more to the 
English than to French taste ; that we want to see and think more 
than the timid French tragedies give us to see or think of....... 
Do not say that his translation of ‘Cato’ proves he has tried to 
make use of the English drama—for just this, that he takes Addi- 
son’s ‘Cato’ for the best English tragedy, distinctly shows he looked 
thro’ French eyes, that at that time he knew of no Shakspere, of 
no Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, &c., and afterwards he was too vain 
to make himself acquainted with them....... If the master- 
pieces of Shakespeare had, with a few modest changes, been translated 
for our Germans, I am sure it would have produced better results 
than introducing to them Corneille and Racine; for genius can 
only be evoked by genius, and most easily by such a one who 
appears to owe everything to Nature, and does not discourage through 
the laboured perfection of art. And even judging from the stand- 
point of the ancients, Shakespeare is a far greater tragic poet than 
Corneille. ...... After the ‘(£dipus’ of Sophocles, no play 
could exercise such power over our passions as ‘ Othello,’ ‘ King 
Lear,’ ‘Hamlet,’ &c. Has Corneille written a single tragedy that 
moved you half so much as Voltaire’s ‘Zaire?’ And Voltaire’s 

' Though to all intents and purposes Lessing’s Shakspere campaign begins— 
as usually stated—in 1759, he had actually spoken of Shakspere ten years before 
1749, in connection with other English writers ‘‘unknown to Germany.” 

2 A Leipsic periodical. 
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‘ Zaire !’—how inferior it is to the ‘ Moor of Venice,’ of which it is 
a weak’copy!” So spoke Lessing, and Gottsched—unable to an- 
swer—merely reproduces in 1760 his former contemptuous notices : 
“The English,” he says, “ make much of his (Shakspere’s) dramatic 
poems, which are great in number ; but, for all that, a Mrs. Lennox 
has lately come forward, and has pointed out the errors in his most 
admired plays.” But Lessing was not long left to fight his great 
battle alone. The first to come forward as a disciple of Lessing was 
Wieland. Even before the appearance of the “ Literatur Briefe,” 
Wieland was an ardent admirer of Shakspere, with whose works he 
had become acquainted a year or two before Lessing’s “ Briefe” 
appeared. Writing in 1758 to his friend Zimmermann, he says of 
Shakspere : “Il est presque unique & peindre les hommes, les 
meeurs, les passions ; il a le talent précieux d’embellir la nature sans 
lui faire perdre ses proportions. Sa fécondité est inépuisable . .. . 
il est tantét Michel-Ange, tantét Corrége. Ot trouver plus ce 
conceptions hardies et pourtant justes, de pensées nouvelles, belles, 
sublimes, frappantes, et d’expressions vives, heureuses, animées, que 
dans les ouvr2ges de ce génie incomparable.”' Convinced that the 
sincerest flattery is imitation, Wieland now produced some silly plays 
after his English models (some of these were, however, performed 
by Ackermann’s troupe), which are now totally forgotten. But 
Lessing criticised his friend Wieland so severely, that the latter— 
never vain or selfish—-determined to forswear drama-writing, and 
turn his attention to an infinitely more important work—the transla- 
tion of Shakspere’s plays. This translation—begun in 1762—was 
of course met by a storm of abuse from Gottsched and his followers. 
Lessing warmly defended Wieland, but, in spite of this defence, the 
French school was still so powerful, that Wieland’s translation 
remained almost unheeded, and produced none of the effect Wieland 
had fondly hoped for. But the good seed had not been altogether 
cast upon rocks. In 1764, Elias Schlegel—the uncle of August 
Wilhelm-—wrote an interesting little work? comparing Shakspere 
and Gryphius, and speaking of Shakspere in terms of great admira- 
tion—all the more remarkable that Schlegel was the friend and 
disciple of Gottsched. In 1766, Gerstenberg published his bold and 
original essay “ Etwas iiber Shakspere,”* in which he says that, 
though opposed to the French theory of the unities, Shakspere’s 
plays are really “living pictures of nature, painted with the inimit- 


' Ausgewehlte Briefe von Wieland, vol. i. p. 272. 
* Elias Schlegel. Werke, vol. iii, p. 29. 
* Gerstenberg’s Schriften, vol. iii, pp. 251-351. 
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able hand of a Raphael.” Wieland was still working hard at his 
translation despite the small encouragement he met with, and in 
1768 concluded it. This translation, no doubt a weak and faulty 
one, is now well-nigh forgotten ; but it was a great and brave under- 
taking to do this work, whose value to Germany it would be difficult 
to overrate ; and the name of Wieland will ever deserve the grateful 
remembrance of all Shaksperians. His love, too, for Shakspere 
never changed. Twenty years after his enthusiastic letter to Zimmer- 
mann in 1758, he writes to Merck: “I tremble with the deepest, 
holiest veneration when I only speak his name: I bow down to the 
earth and pray when I feel the presence of Shakspere’s spirit.” ! 
While Wieland was hammering away at his translation, Lessing 
in his celebrated “ Dramaturgie” continued to wage fierce war with 
Gottsched. But Lessing’s work, his immense influence not only on 
Shaksperian but on the whole literature of Germany, is so well 
known, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon it here. The immediate 
result of the “ Dramaturgie ”—written during the years 1767-7o— 
was the formation of that young school of Shaksperians who, 
urged by Lessing, set about the earnest study of the poet who, he 
had told them, must be “studied, not plundered.” A number of 
now forgotten essays and pamphlets were then published—a few 
defending Gottsched and Voltaire, the large majority declaring for 
Lessing and Shakspere. A small collection of English plays 
published in 1758 (including a poor version of “ Romeo and Juliet”) 
was followed in 1769 by a larger collection also containing one or 
two Shaksperian plays ; while Eschenberg, encouraged by Lessing, 
determined to improve and complete Wieland’s translation of Shak- 
spere which had only included twenty-twe of the plays. In 1771 
Eschenberg also wrote his “ Versuch iiber Shakespeare ”?—an essay 
of considerable merit. This was followed in 1773 by Herder’s 
“ Art und Kunst,” a work written with youthful fire and passion— 
for Herder belonged to that group of talented young enthusiasts 
destined to play so great a part in the annals of German literature. 
This essay—though containing many admirable suggestions which 
modern critics have not been slow to avail themselves of—is yet 
thoroughly characteristic of the writer of whom Schiller said that 
his “respect for all that was dead and out of date was on a par with 
his coldness to the living*—for in it we do not find a single mention 
of his old master Lessing. The next writer of note is the unfortunate 
but highly-gifted young author Lenz, who in 1774 published his 


' Briefe an Merck, p. 72. 2 Eschenberg, Schriften. 
® Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Goethe, vol. ii. p. 46. 
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“ Anmerkungen iibers Deutsche Theater.”! This work Lenz followed 
up by a poor translation of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” under the title 
“ Amor vincit Omnia.” Written with truer appreciation if in less 
exaggerated style are Merck’s masterly critiques, some of which 
appeared in Wieland’s “‘ Merkur,” others in his letters. In 1775 the 
humourist Lichtenberg published his amusing letters? from England 
on Garrick in “ Hamlet.” These and numberless lesser prophets 
were, however, soon to make way for the greater prophets—Goethe 
and Schiller. But not even to these two great men must we look 
for Lessing’s most powerful supporter, for, interesting as these essays 
are to us now—invaluable as they in many respects were then—they 
produced comparatively little effect in Germany ; they were read only 
by small literary cliques and coteries, the public at large neither 
knowing nor caring about them—as Lessing rather bitterly com- 
plains.* It is to the stage that we must turn to find this most 
energetic of Lessing’s co-workers—to Friedrich Ludwig Schroder— 
the greatest actor Germany has produced, whose name will be re- 
membered so long as Shakspere’s is venerated. 

Born at Schwerin in 1744, Schréder, whose mother was an 
actress of some talent, was early introduced to the stage—having 
made his début at the mature age of three. His childhood was one 
long struggle with poverty and ill-usage—for on his father’s death his 
mother married the actor Ackermann, who treated his little step-son 
with great cruelty. Finally, at the beginning of the Seven Years’ 
War, when times were hard for the players, his parents abandoned 
him altogether at K6nigsberg—a friendless, homeless little outcast, 
he wandered about the Kénigsberg streets, and might have starved 
there but for the kindness of an old shoemaker who took pity on 
the helpless child. But the shoemaker was poor, and the boy 
suffered not a little, and was growing up utterly neglected and un- 
cared for, when chance threw him into the society of the proprietor 
of a circus—one Stuart—whose wife, a well-educated woman, the 
daughter of well-to-do people in Copenhagen, took a sincere interest 
in the bright, talented lad. Joining this troupe, little Schroder learnt 
tight-rope dancing and gymnastics with the husband, while the wife 
taught him French, music, and German. It was, too, while with this 
couple that the first seeds of Schréder’s love for Shakspere were 

Lenz. Werke, vol. ii. pp. 200-229. 

2 Lichtenberg, Witsige und launige Schriften. 

* If in the seventeenth century Shakspere’s name was unknown in Germany, 
certain of his plays were more or less familiar to the public in the eighteenth. 
When literary men began talking of him, the public knew nothing of his works, 
driven from the stage by the French plays then so much in vogue, 
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sown ; Stuart and his wife often repeating whole scenes from the 
poet. Even at this early age Schroder was so struck by their 
dramatic power and beauty that he resolved—should he ever have 
the chance—to introduce them to the German stage. But this 
pleasant life with the Stuarts was not to last long, for Schréder’s 
mother, hearing that the child she had abandoned was getting on 
well, wrote to him, asking him to join her at once in Switzerland. 
Schréder—who, in spite of her neglect and indifference, was always 
passionately devoted to his mother—at once set out, and, after an 
adventurous journey, rejoined his mother’s troupe, managed with 
some success by Ackermann, his step-father. Here Schroder learnt 
the first rudiments of his art—while his indomitable energy and his 
already remarkable talent proved of immense value to the company, 
for, though only fifteen, Schroder acted in the most varied parts, his 
greatest successes at this period being obtained in the rdles of valets 
in the French comedies, and as dancer in the “ ballets d’action ” then 
so popular. In 1769 Ackermann died ; and Schroder, at his mother’s 
request, undertook the management of her company, since some time 
permanently established at Hamburg. And now the young actor 
devoted himself heart and soul to the great object of his life—the 
reform of the German stage—the elevation of his art. He at once 
inaugurated an entirely new era in theatrical management—abolishing 
many old abuses, introducing what then seemed startling reforms. 
Anxious only for the success of his theatre, utterly devoid of all 
personal vanity or selfishness, Schroder gathered around him such a 
company of actors as Germany had never yet possessed, whose 
“ensemble” acting we are told was “simply perfection.” Pursuing 
his great object of reform with a steadfastness, an energy, a single- 
ness of purpose with which only genius is endowed, he never allowed 
himself to be discouraged, but ever kept his shoulder to the wheel ; 
and only those who know what the condition of the German stage 
was in the eighteenth century can realise the difficulties he en- 
countered, the obstacles to be overcome; on the one hand, the 
indignation of a public accustomed to look upon the actors as the 
mere slaves of their caprices ; on the other, the ill-feeling of his fellow 
actors, who resented the strict régime he introduced within the 
theatre, complaining loudly of his “unbearable severity.” Among 
the many rules enforced by him, he insisted on modesty in dress ; he 
allowed the comic actors to speak only what was written down for 
them, sternly repressing the then all too common habit of introducing 
allusions of an equivocal kind ; he firmly though politely refused to 
let in the young fellows who till then had been accustomed to crowd 
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upon the stage and fill up the wings. Thus began Schréder’s great 
battle, which was to end so gloriously for him and for Germany. 
The actors, who had first laughed at and then rebelled against him, 
carried away by his example, by his generosity, his unselfishness, his 
high moral purpose, gradually learnt to respect him and second his 
efforts, and after the first struggle Schroder found his best supporters 
in those very players who had complained of his “ strait-laced policy.” 
But if he had already succeeded in doing much for the theatre, the 
great object that he had dreamt of as a boy and never ceased striving 
for since a man—the introduction of Shakspere to the German 
stage—was still unaccomplished. He felt that the time for Shak- 
spere had not yet come ; but he himself diligently studied the plays 
in Wieland’s translation—it was not till many years after that he him- 
self learnt English. In 1771 he made a first attempt to interest his 
artistic and literary friends in Shakspere’s plays by giving a series of 
readings from the poet. These, however, met with but little success 
—only Brockmann of all the actors taking any interest in the 
matter—and Schréder was reluctantly obliged to confess the time was 
not yet ripe for Shakspere. Then, joining eagerly in the movement 
of the “Storm and Stress period,” Schroder had the courage to 
accept young Goethe’s “ Gétz von Berlichingen,” which he produced 
with success. Other plays by Goethe, Lessing, &c., he also accepted, 
and, finding that this new romanticist school was gaining ground, he 
determined in 1776 to make his first great Shaksperian venture—the 
production of “Hamlet” on the German stage. Though, so far as 
its effects are concerned, this may be considered the first performance 
of “ Hamlet,” this tragedy, which, together with “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
was always popular in Germany, had, as already stated, been 
played in a very funny arrangement in the seventeenth century. 
Other equally mangled versions are said to have been performed 
in 1710, and again in 1770; while in 1740, we know that both 
“Hamlet” and “ Romeo and Juliet” were acted by a small troupe of 
strolling players, directed by one Peter Ilgener. The plays were 
thus announced by Herr Ilgener: “ Romeo and Juliet, or the 
Unexpected End in the Churchyard;” and “ Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, or the Comedy in the Comedy,” which was followed by 
this note : “ To-day, the Connaisseur cries to old and young, ‘ listen, 
listen, to Hamlet’s nervy thoughts’ (mervése Gedanken). But all, 
all of you be attentive, so that you lose nothing of their beauty by 
unbearable noise. (Nota Bene. The three actors in the little 
comedy are extra players.) Madame Godel will to-day, in the part 
of Ophelia, show the great effect of which the art of acting is 
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capable ; and Herr Godel will excite enthusiasm by his masterly 
acting as Hamlet ; the Director, in the difficult part of the Ghost, will 
also show himself not unworthy the applause of a highly gracious 
audience. Oh! excellent public, come and see. Then you will find 
what a difference it makes when ‘Hamlet’ is played by real actors 
or by bunglers, and when care is bestowed on dress and decorations.” 
The Herr Director seems, however, to have been less successful as 
the Ghost than he had anticipated: for we hear that, owing to some 
defect in the machinery by which the Ghost was to disappear, the 
Director—a “ bullet-headed, fat little man ”—remained suspended in 
mid-air, kicking and vainly endeavouring to get down amidst shouts 
of laughter from the audience.' But to return to Schroder. With 
characteristic good sense and modesty, he entrusted the part of 
Hamlet to the popular actor Brockmann, contenting himself with 
that of the Ghost. The play proved a success beyond all he had 
dared to hope for. All Hamburg crowded to the theatre, one paper 
telling us that coachmen and milkmaids drove and walked about 
Hamburg reciting “To be or not to be.” So great, indeed, was the 
success, that Schroder soon after produced “ Othello,” himself playing 
Iago to Brockmann’s Moor. This play proved less successful, how- 
ever, than “ Hamlet.” On its first performance, the audience thought 
the catastrophe of the fifth act “ too dreadful,” one person after an- 
other, we are told, having fainted; and before ‘‘ Othello” was played a 
second time, to Schréder’s disgust and disappointment, the Hamburg 
Senat commanded the fifth act to be changed and the play brought 
to a happy conclusion.? Of course against this order there was no 
appeal ; but no doubt this inartistic interference was the reason for 
Schréder’s producing no other Shaksperian play for some months. 
He now, also, decided to introduce the custom of travelling part of 
the year together with his excellent company, his object being, as he 
said, not to make name or fortune, but to make “all Germany know 
our Shakspere.” His first visit was to Berlin, where the Hamburg 
success was renewed ; and here Schroder met with his first Shakspe- 
rian success. ‘The famous Dr. Reimarus, whose verdict on “ Hamlet ” 
had been anxiously looked for, at the conclusion of the tragedy 
exclaimed : “ Brockmann is all very well, but why only speak of 

Look at the Ghost! Admire the Ghost! Hecan 
do more than all the others put together.” During two years, Schré- 
der alternately travelled about and performed at Hamburg, bringing 
out various Shaksperian plays besides other English comedies, and 
plays by Goethe and Lessing. And now, assured of the popularity 


' Brunier, Schrider, Ein Lebensbild, ? Ibid. 
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of “ Hamlet,” he determined to essay the part himself, appearing in 
1778 for the first time as the melancholy Dane. Schréder had met 
with much opposition on his announcing his intention to play 
Hamlet. His friends and enemies alike tried to dissuade him : 
he, the popular melodramatic actor—the excellent “character” and 
comic actor—was altogether unfit, they said, for tragedy, some even 
objecting to his appearance and others to his voice ; and as his 
Hamlet proved an entire innovation from all preconceived ideas— 
for Schroder was nothing if not original—the critics for the most part 
rather objected to him. But Schréder, strong in the knowledge of 
his own genius, supported by the greatest writers, and still more by 
his immense popularity with the mass of the people—“ our Schréder” 
he was always called by them—he carried all before him. His 
appearance was always the signal for enthusiastic applause ; his 
innovations, though opposed to all former notions of acting, pleased 
the public, for he was always natural—“he did not act, he 
was the character he presented,” one writer tells us; and be- 
fore two years had passed, Schroder had triumphed over his 
numerous enemies and detractors—for what great actor has not 
had enemies ?—and had proved that he was indeed what the public 
voice had long since declared him—the greatest actor of Germany. 
He seems to have excelled equally in tragedy and comedy, 
though his tragic performances are the most celebrated. His 
Hamlet, we are told, was a “masterpiece, marking an epoch in 
the history of German acting;” while those who had admired Brock- 
mann, and had endeavoured to dissuade Schroder from attempting 
the part, were forced to admit that this Hamlet was a “revelation.” 
From 1778 to 1780 he produced “ Hamlet,” “Othello,” “Measure 
for Measure,” the “Merchant of Venice,” “Much Ado about 
Nothing,” the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “Taming 
of the Shrew,” “ Richard II.,” “ Henry IV.” (both parts in one), and 
“ Macbeth.” He subsequently added other Shaksperian plays to his 
repertory—‘“ Cymbeline” notably proving a great success. In all 
these plays he himself appeared. Especially celebrated are his per- 
formances of Hamlet, Shylock, Iago, Claudio (“ Measure for Mea- 
sure”), Benedick, Falstaff, Richard II., and Macbeth. Of his 
Shylock we are told, “the Jew Shakspere saw stood before you,” but 
many objected to his having ennobled (veredelt) the character too 
much. In Macbeth Schroder presented a man of strong imagi- 
nation, physically brave, morally weak, stirred to crime, not by 
Lady Macbeth or the witches, but by his own evil nature. His 
Falstaff seems to have been a delightfully humorous performance, 
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while in Lear he appears to have surpassed himself. The great 
actor Iffland tells us that in this tragedy Schrédér’s fellow-actors often 
hardly dared to speak, and on more than one occasion the Goneril 
refused to play a second time—so terrible was the delivery of the 
curse. In these plays Schroder was chiefly supported by his talented 
and high-minded wife, who for nearly thirty years shared his labours 
and aided him in his efforts. She is especially celebrated for her 
admirable rendering of Shaksperian parts; in Portia, Ophelia, Cor- 
delia, Beatrice, Juliet, and Lady Macbeth, she is said to have sur- 
passed all her predecessors and followers. In many of Goethe’s and 
Lessing’s plays Schroder and his wife also achieved great success, but 
both were greatest in the greatest plays—Shakspere’s. The effect of 
Schréder’s activity in producing these plays cannot be overstated. 
Thousands who had never read Wieland’s translation, or heard of 
Lessing, flocked to the theatre to see the popular Schroder, and carry 
home with them that love for Shakspere which has become proverbial 
in Germany. Travelling all over Germany and Austria, Schréder 
familiarised not only the large towns but the smallest villages with 
the poet ; he organised various troupes solely for the performance of 
Shaksperian plays ; he at last succeeded in doing what Lessing and 
Wieland and all the writers had failed to accomplish—the popularis- 
ation of Shakspere in Germany, his introduction to the German 
stage, his acclamation as the greatest dramatist of all times. It is plea- 
sant to remember how much Shakspere’s fellow ‘‘ vagabonds” have 
done for him. Schréder introduced him to Germany ; Iffland, Fleck, 
Devrient kept him continually before the German public. In Eng- 
land how much was his popularity not due to Betterton, Garrick, 
Kean, Phelps? in our own day, when managers declared his very name 
meant ruin, what does he not owe to the admirable acting, the intel- 
lectual conceptions, the persevering energy of Henry Irving? 

In his 51st year Schroder decided to retire from the stage “ whilst 
still in the full possession of his faculties,” and to seek for well-earned 
rest in his country house in Holstein. For twenty years he lived there 
quietly and happily, with his “ faithful partner in greatness,” occupied 
chiefly with the study of literature and science—for Schroder was a 
chemist of no mean talent, and was thoroughly acquainted with the 
English, French, Spanish, and Italian languages. In 1816, exactly 
200 years after Shakspere, this great actor died, and at his own desire 
was buried at Hamburg, the scene of his early struggles and final 
triumph. His funeral was a national demonstration, thousands 
coming to it from all parts of Germany. In the little Hamburg 
cemetery where he lies, his wife raised a large square stone to his 
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memory on which is inscribed : ‘To the friend of Truth and Justice, 
to the advancer of the happiness of mankind, to the unequalled and 
inimitable actor, to the Joving husband, by his sorrowing widow.’ 

In appearance Schroder was very tall and thin, but “ graceful in his 
movements.” Considered ugly by some, others say they had “ never 
seen a more beautiful face ;” his profile was delicate, his features “ pe- 
culiarly expressive,” his eyes dark blue, small, but most “ significant” 
(bedeutend), seeming to “ flash fire,” his hands of extraordinary beauty, 
his whole appearance intellectual and noble (ed/e). His voice seems 
to have been somewhat harsh and not very powerful, but still “ capable 
of expressing passion or sweetness.” Schroder was one of the 
noblest, most generous, and unselfish of men; devoted only to his art, 
he never, as he said, “‘ wished to shine,” but only to “fill his part ;” 
equally ready to perform—even after his great successes—in the 
smallest as in the greatest characters. His activity was inexhaustible. 
He performed as dancer, singer, acrobat, comedian, and tragedian ; he 
was a musical composer, an author and translator, the manager and 
director of a theatre. He played in seven hundred parts, invented 
sixty-three ballets, arranged or translated some 150 plays, and wrote 
three original ones.' Among other improvements, he introduced 
foot-lights and appropriate scenery and costume—and that at a time 
when in England Othello still appeared in an English general's red 
coat and cocked hat, and Lady Macbeth strutted about the stage in 
powder and hoops. 

The Shaksperian plays were almost all translated or arranged by 
Schroder, and for these adaptations he has frequently been blamed. 
But at atime when Lessing himself only dared suggest that Shak- 
spere should be performed with “some modest changes,” it was 
utterly impossible to think of producing the plays absolutely as 
written. It was a question of either not producing them at all, 
or producing them with such modifications as the taste of the day 
rendered imperative. That the actor more sincerely appreciated 
Shakspere than any of the other writers who adapted his works there 
can be no doubt when we compare his translations with those of Hen- 
felt, Stephanie, Brommel, Engel, Schink, &c. Schrdder, too, always 
deeply regretted the necessity of the changes he was obliged to 
introduce, and invariably restored omitted passages on a play proving 
successful. Thus, after the production of ‘‘ Hamiet ”—on its second 
performance he restored the Grave-digger and other scenes originally 
omitted as not sufficiently “classical,” and so with all other plays. 

* Mayer, Schrider’s Leben ; Uhde, Denkwtirdigheiten des Schauspieles, etc. ; 
Fr. L. Schmidt. 
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Not unfrequently, however, the public objected to these restorations, 
and Schréder was again forced to cut them out. Compared, too, 
with the English “ arrangements” of Garrick, Tate, Cibber, &c., the 
German actor’s are unquestionably superior ; nor should we forget 
that in England, Shakspere’s own country, only three years ago— 
thanks to Mr. Irving—Shakspere’s “ Richard III.” was performed for 
the first time instead of Cibber’s, while interpolations from other plays 
into Shakspere’s are still considered permissible. Of the great and 
immediate result of Schréder’s activity we find the best proof in the 
many translations of the poet, and the innumerable books on him, 
for which there was now a large demand, and in the effect of this 
Shakspere “ mania” on such great poets as Goethe and Schiller. 
Goethe in 1771 published an enthusiastic essay on Shakspere ; 
but this was in his young and enthusiastic days—only too soon to 
make way for coldness and spite—for Goethe could never, as Tieck 
says, forgive Shakspere for being always Shakspere and never 
Goethe. In his abominable “Shakespear und Kein Ende,” Goethe 
has conclusively shown us that, great poet though he be, he was 
utterly unable to appreciate Shakspere. For years he strenuously 
opposed the Shaksperian performances at Weimar, and not till four 
years after Iffland had at other theatres performed in Schlegel’s 
translations—that is, in Shakspere’s own plays absolutely freed from 
all additions or omissions, and then only because the public insisted 
on it—did Goethe consent to accept this unadulterated Shakspere at 
Weimar.' In his arrangement, or, as he calls it, “ concentration,” of 
“Romeo and Juliet,”* Goethe has given still further proof, if any 
were needed, of his inability to understand Shakspere. In this 
atrocious version of the tragedy, which Tieck calls a “ barbarous ill- 
treatment of the poet,” and which an excellent French critic aptly 
compares to a “libretto d’opéra””—the most beautiful portions of the 
play have been spoilt or entirely cut out. A chorus takes the place 
of the thumb-biting servants : the Prince appears at the feast in the 
character of a match-maker, proposing a union between Romeo and 


' Since some years the prejudice has made its way into Germany that 
Shakspere ought to be acted on the German stage, word for word as Shakspere 
wrote... even though players and audience should choke over it. The attempts, 
encouraged by an excellent and literal translation, succeeded nowhere. If one 
wishes to see a Shaksperian play, one must again turn to Schréder’s arrangements, 
But the cuckoo-cry that in a performance of Shakspere not an iota must be omitted, 
however senseless it be, one always hears again. If the advocates of this opinion 
get the upper hand, Shakspere will soon be displaced from the German stage... 
an event which would certainly be no misfortune......(Shakspere und Kein Ende. ) 

3 Nachlass su Githe’s Werken, von Ed. Boas. 
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Juliet ; Mercutio, Shakspere’s gay, fiery, brave Mercutio, becomes 
an ordinary stage confidant, and the Nurse—that most unique crea- 
tion—is transformed into the usual lady’s-maid of the French stage. 
Indeed, Goethe says that the two “comic” personages, the Nurse 
and Mercutio, “destroy the tragic form of the play,” “which,” he 
adds, “must be unbearable to our unity-and-concord-loving way of 
thinking.” The delicious Queen Mab speech is reduced to this: 
“You,” says Mercutio to Romeo, “go about your business if you 
like : I look for adventures on my pillow. I shall be enchanted with 
an airy dream, while you will run after dreams you can no more catch 
than I mine ;” as to the conclusion of the tragedy, Goethe managed 
to concentrate all the beauty out of it. With regard to “ King Lear,” 
Goethe considered that Shakspere had altogether spoilt the older 
“ King Leir” from which his tragedy was taken ; and in his celebrated 
“ Wilhelm Meister” critique on “ Hamlet,” containing though it does 
some fine passages, his utter misconception of Ophelia is surely sufficient 
proof that he misunderstood not only her character, but Hamlet’s too. 
But if Goethe’s admiration—sincere it was, at first—decreased as he 
grew older, Schiller not only remained faithful to his early love for 
Shakspere—his admiration increased. For he tells us that, when he 
first became acquainted with his works, he was not yet able to 
“understand nature at first hand” (Ich war noch nicht fahig die 
Natur aus erster Hand zu verstehen), but that “like to a mighty 
mountain torrent” Shakspere gave his talent its decided direction 
to the dramatic. Though too much the child of his century to tho- 
roughly appreciate certain Shaksperian plays or scenes, he was, 
nevertheless, much nearer akin in sympathy to the poet than Goethe; 
his translation of “ Macbeth” (still acted with a few alterations and 
additions) contains some admirable passages, and is, indeed, a different 
work from Goethe’s “concentrated” ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” 

But Goethe, Schiller, and their numerous followers are so 
familiar to all English Shaksperians, that it is unnecessary to enter 
into a detailed examination of their work. Unquestionably, the most 
useful production of the second half of the eighteenth century was 
August Wilhelm Schlegel’s inimitable translation of Shakspere, 
begun together with Biirgers in 1779, then abandoned, and finally 
recommenced in 1797. Since the days of Goethe and Schiller, it 
has been so much the fashicn for every German to bestow more or 
less of his tediousness upon Shakspere, that one feels inclined to cry 
“hold, enough!” but it is an interesting fact that almost every great 
German writer from Goethe to Hegel, from Schiller to Heine, from 
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the reactionist Gorres to the revolutionary Bérne, have devoted much 
of their time to the study of the English dramatist. 

Thus, then, was Shakspere introduced into Germany. Lessing, 
Wieland, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Schlegel—these great men are justly 
remembered as the first who recognised Shakspere’s supremacy ; but 
let us give honour where honour is due, and not forget that, much as 
they did, more was done for the poet by those who appealed, not to 
a small literary clique, but to the whole nation, by the actors Brock- 
mann, Iffland, Fleck, Ludwig Devrient, Seydelmann, Friedrich Lud- 
wig, and Schroder, to whom, above all others, we owe the popularity 
of Shakspere in Germany. 

ELEANOR MARX. 
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THE FISHES OF THE GREAT CANADIAN 
LAKES AND THEIR OUTLETS. 


[T° would be a safe conjecture to make, that not one-half of the 
English people have actually seen the American lakes, even 
among those who possess the opportunities to avail themselves of a 
transatlantic trip. Nor can I wonder that, with so many unexplored 
delights as lie at the door of an Englishman, he is often tempted to 
spend his holiday nearer home. To those, however, who have made a 
short visit, as many have done, to the principal points of attraction, 
and who are not very keen sportsmen, a few words on the inhabitants 
of the American lakes may not be without interest. Even excluding 
Lake Michigan, which is in the territory of the United States, the 
lakes which find an outlet through the St. Lawrence River cover 
a space which in round numbers may be said to equal half as much 
surface again as England and Wales. Besides these lakes are others 
in British America which would certainly rival them in magnitude, 
and these literally teem with life both in their waters and along their 
shores. Athabasca, Great Slave Lake, and Great Bear Lake, and 
many others whose united area would probably equal that of the four 
great Canadian lakes, pour out their waters through the mighty 
Mackenzie River into the Arctic Ocean. This river, which is con- 
siderably larger than the St. Lawrence, flows through trackless forests 
and fertile plains ; but it must for ever remain of comparatively little 
use to man, as the long dreary winters would be intolerable to any 
settlers but Esquimaux. Though its waters swarm with trout and 
sturgeon and white-fish, and the red deer and cariboo abound in its 
forests, these must live and die as they did before Columbus or 
Cabot discovered the American continent. One great reason is that 
even the forests themselves are useless as matters of commerce; for 
though they would, at the lowest price ever given in England, be 
worth kingdoms, the stream which alone is capable of transporting 
them to a market would take the logs, not to Quebec, but to the 
Arctic Ocean. Perhaps the ducks and wild fowl, that raise their 
breods in almost countless millions along the bays and creeks of the 
rivers, are the only living things that benefit us ; for when winter 
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frosts send them to the south, they spread over the marshes of 
America in swarms, and supply the markets with cheap and excellent 
poultry. 

The fish in the northern lakes, and the countless streams that 
flow into the Mackenzie and its tributaries, differ probably but little 
from those of great Canadian lakes, but we must always remember 
that these differ very much in different waters and under different 
circumstances. 

Anglers on the St. Lawrence often make a small fish dam (by 
enclosing a shallow bay of the river with a few stones as a breakwater 
this is easily done) ; in this the newly-caught fish are placed, so as 
to keep them “ fresh” till evening, after the hook, or perhaps triple 
hook, is removed from their mouths; and the change when the pis- 
cators come to take the fish out again is wonderful. A “ bass,” that 
has been landed of a deep olive colour and full of life, is pale in tint 
and spiritless. In the shallow water, under the intensely bright rays 
of the sun, he very soon changes his colour, and with his sky his 
nature too. It might be well to say here, that the moment fish 
are caught they should be killed, as this causes their flesh to 
harden, and secures the juices that dissolve so rapidly. They are 
easily kept cold by flags and rushes slightly damped and covered 
over with a piece of blanket. An Englishman who makes a canoe 
trip in Canada for the first time will be surprised to see an old 
“habitant,” as the French-Canadian settlers are called, wrap the 
lump of ice which it is usual to carry in two folds of blanket to keep 
it safe; but it lasts for a very long time under the tropical suns of an 
Ontario July when it is so protected. Fish are easily killed, if indeed 
we except the “cat-fish,” probably so called on account of the many 
lives it can part with before it appears as a welcome dish on the 
breakfast table. If small, the head is bent back quickly, and the fish 
retains its natural colours for hours; but if it is more than two or 
three pounds in weight, the end of the spinal vertebree may be severed 
from the head with the aid of a small sharp knife in a moment, and 
itis dead. When fish are allowed to die in struggles with the air, 
the scales are bruised and the flesh exposed in parts, and this also 
detracts from their value. Nothing is here said about humanity, 
but I never remember meeting with a true sportsman who was not 
ahumane man. If any one will only consider the few hours of life a 
fish leads when confined in a little shallow pond, he will understand 
how the rapid change has taken place in its condition. It has been 
suddenly removed from a deep or a cool rapid, and placed in water 
that is many degrees warmer than that which it left; and this is 
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almost poison to a fish. The fisherman makes periodical visits to his 
reservoir with another capture, and it hardly ever moves round its 
circumscribed limits when he shows himself, though if free in its 
stream it would have vanished like a shadow. Now, some fishing 
books say, and I believe truly, that if a fish is taken from a muddy 
pool and placed for a few hours in a tub of spring water in a dark 
place, it will lose its muddy flavour ; and if we remember this, we 
shall not be at a loss to understand why the treatment here con- 
demned is so baneful. 

This is, perhaps, a proper place to allude to the many names 
which we find in American natural histories belonging to the same 
fish, and the numberless varieties of some one family that are to be 
found in different waters—the difference being due only tolocal causes. 
I well remember a stream that ran through an oak plantation to an open 
valley, and joined a clear little river almost free from trees. The oak 
wood was a natural growth on each side of a gorge, and the waters 
consisted of a succession of deep pools joined by cascades. The 
fallen leaves had decayed, ef course, during many ages, and formed 
a deep stratum of peat; and this coloured bed the river flowed 
through. The water, when taken out in a tumbler, was clear ; but, 
to look at, the pools were black. Now, the trout from the river 
ascended the brook at times, and as often the trout from the gorge 
descended into the river in the open valley ; but the change was 
wonderful in a short time. Those that had the dark holes to live in 
became black, and long, and thin, and rarely rose at a fly, which the 
branches made it almost impossible to use ; but those in the open 
valley had so totally different an appearance that they might have 
easily been taken for fish of a separate species. They became silvery 
and shapely, and were soon covered with bright red spots in place of 
the chocolate-looking marks they had when in the tributary stream. 
Some English naturalists tell us that the common salmon met with 
in such abundance in the St. Lawrence tributaries is a distinct 
species ; but whatever difference there is may be accounted for 
abundantly, and more than abundantly, by the climatic differences 
between the lands they live in: one thing is very certain, that in 
flavour and appearance an ordinary observer can see no more differ- 
ence than there is in their habits and their favourite haunts. But of 
the salmon we must speak again, and begin now to consider the fish 
which inhabit the lakes of the Great Continent. Perhaps the class of 
fishes which is called Acanthopterygian, or “spine-backed,” is as 
popular in America as any other, on account of the excellence of the 
“ black bass,” which is decidedly at the head of its race. This fish is 
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not large, but a great favourite with the angler and the lover of good 
fare. It hardly ever reaches the weight of six pounds, and one of 
half that size is considered a prize. Yet, so active are they when 
hooked, and so full of life and game, that Piscator is often as- 
tonished to find that he has secured, after a long battle, a prize of 
only three pounds’ weight ; and it is much if his prize, when about to 
be relegated to the landing net, does not suddenly enter an objec- 
tion, and dart off like lightning, again to commence another 
struggle, perhaps a successful one, for its liberty and life. In shape 
the bass is like a perch ; but it does not taper away towards its tail 
to nearly the same extent. It is a dark olive colour, and, though its 
shades of tint vary, it is nearly black upon the back. The smallest 
that ever take the hook are about half-a-pound in weight; but, as before 
said, they never grow to any great size. They are very voracious, and, 
if they happen to be feeding, afford sport that none of the smaller fish 
can rival. They are found on the rocky bays of the great lakes, and 
at the mouths of the clear-flowing streams that run into them, and at 
the head waters running out. The best fishing ground, if we except the 
unfrequented bays of the far west, is probably the Lake of the Thousand 
Islands, which is the outlet of Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence. 
This sheet of water is about fifty-five miles in length, and ten miles in 
breadth ; and it contains, not a thousand, but nearly fifteen hundred— 
some say more—islands of every form and size. ‘These islands vary 
very much, not only in size, but in character. Occasionally they 
are no more than rocks rising above the surface of the lake, and 
have no other vegetation than a growth of ferns and wild flowers ; 
and sometimes they cover acres in extent, and have been cleared for 
farms, the few trees that are left upon them forming, with the farm- 
house and buildings, a not unpleasant picture when set off by their 
reflections in the waters below. Generally, these islands are covered 
with vegetation, and the maple and rock-elm blend pleasantly with 
the deeper green of the fir-trees. Of course, they do not equal the 
islands of English lakes in what may be called picturesque beauty, 
but they have a quiet charm of their own that impresses an English- 
man almost as strongly. Through this maze of islands, the residents of 
Kingston and Brockville sometimes wander in boats. when they 
indulge in a summer holiday, and very enjoyable such a day is. 
Bass are caught either with flies or a bright spoon ; but the latter is 
the more easy and the favourite bait. The spoon is fixed on a 
freely turning swivel, and on the casting-line is another swivel—some 
fishermen use as many as five at intervals of two feet each, so as to 
prevent the possibility of the spoon in its rapid evolutions twisting 
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the line; for of course each swivel, as the strain comes on it, has a tend- 
ency to ease it off. The bass in their haunts greatly resemble trout, 
only the waters they are found in are very much broader. They 
especially like a few rocky points at the end of an island ; and if the 
boatman is well acquainted with his work, he will row gently past such 
a place, and let the angler, with a line of twenty or twenty-five yards in 
length, so manage his spoon that it will show itself as it glitters past 
the end of the islet. A sharp tug is a common result on a good 
day, and then the fisherman reels up his line as best he may, and 
deposits his fish in the boat after an exciting struggle. Of course 
the sport is characterised by the same amount of uncertainty as 
fishing in England, and those who speak of the certainty of going 
out and capturing a large basketful, remember the roseate days when 
brilliant success crowned their tackle. Even empty-handed days are 
recorded, on excellent authority, among the best waters of Canada. 

Cynics have said that the least reliable of all stories are those 
which are told by anglers. And indeed, to judge from too many I 
have heard and read, I fear there is much justice in the reproach. 
“In vino veritas ” has been met by the old song, 

Truth, they say, lies in a well, 
How, I own I ne’er could see; 
Let the water-drinkers tell, &c. 

But a very amusing instance of the willingness of the intelligent 
public to accept the marvellous occurred in a fish-stall at Chester. 
A sturgeon of great size had been caught in the Dee, and its capture 
had been chronicled in the morning’s paper—“ twelve feet six inches 
in length, weight six cwt.” The writer, who lived near, went at once 
to see it, and it was, quite properly, put in a shed near the stall, 
admission a penny. It was a magnificent fish, and, indeed, the finest 
I ever saw either in England or in America, where they run to a very 
great size ; but on asking a friend to hold the end of a tape to its 
nose, and on suddenly reeling out nine feet, the red mark came to 
the tip of its tail. We glanced up at the fishmonger, who was doing 
the showman rather well, but he only answered us with a knowing 
wink and a smile. He had been in the fish trade for years, and 
knew well the poetic license that is allowed in every branch of it— 
and he knew his audience. They had seen the tape run over the 
fish, and the actual measurement taken ; but so strong is the love of 
the marvellous in human nature, that the moment the fish-dealer 
called out again, “ twelve feet six,” nearly every one was prepared to 
take that measurement, and “ Bless me! twelve feet six. What a 
fish !” was soon heard again from the beholders. Now, bass are 
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very bold at taking a fly or a spoon if they are in the humour; but 
if three rods capture from fifty to sixty in a day, weighing 80 lbs. or 
go Ibs., it is excellent work. This take is, of course, sometimes 
exceeded, but more commonly it is not nearly approached. 

The scientific godfathers of the black bass have treated him 
bountifully in the item of names; and it is a pity that, while Agassiz 
calls him the Gristes nigricans, De Kay christens him the Centrarchus 
fasciatus, Either name would serve very well, or, for the matter 
of that, half of either name, but unhappily this blithe and active 
fish seems to have fallen the victim to too many savans and lexicons. 
When divested of his scientific names, he may be described as a fish 
resembling the common perch, only thicker, and much handsomer. 
When taken in his favourite haunts, which are a comparatively 
shallow rapid running over uneven rocks with deep holes, or the 
end of an island past which a lazy current winds itself, he is of a 
dark olive colour, with dull yellow-coloured sides, and he changes 
his coat, as has been said, very rapidly. The gill cover has two flat 
points, and the back fin, though single, is almost divided into two; 
it contains ten hard and fourteen soft rays, and the pectoral fin 
eighteen soft rays, the ventral six, the first one almost spinous, and 
the dual three spines, while the caudal has sixteen soft rays. 
Successful attempts have been made to introduce this fish into Eng- 
glish waters, and before long we may look for it in such rivers as the 
Dee, the Wye, the Severn, and the Thames. If introduced into the 
last-named river, it would gradually supplant some of the commoner 
fishes, and be a delight to the angler and the hotel-keeper in the 
waters, at any rate, that are above Marlow. In the same places where 
we look for the bass we may expect to see another fish which has 
also been the victim of a confusing number of names. wcioperca 
Americana, as our American cousins have dubbed it, or Pike Perch, 
is, even though the newest, certainly the most appropriate. This 
fish is commonly known in Canada as the dory, the pickering, or 
pickerel ; and as it chiefly abounds in Canadian waters, I have always 
considered it best to use the name that it is best known by there, 
for it could not possibly, be confounded with the “John Dory” of 
the European seas. The dory is of an olive colour on the back, 
and inclines to yellow on the sides till it becomes a creamy white 
underneath. Like the bass, it is an excellent fish for the table, and 
rather resembles a very good whiting; while the bass is firmer, and 
may be considered to partake more of the flavour of a trout in its 
best condition. The writer has taken one of 16 lbs. in weight by 
trolling with a minnow from the banks of St. Anne’s rapids, but this 
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is not a common weight. Two to four pounds is considered a good fish, 
though in some works on angling I have seen in America five pounds 
is put down as a usual weight, Of course, between the weights here 
mentioned and sixteen pounds there must be many intermediate 
sizes, and the reason that very large ones are not more usually taken 
by the angler is, as I suspect, that they generally go into the pools of 
inaccessible rapids, and journey from one to another, secure from 
the attractions of the minnow or the spoon. The one alluded to 
was caught by a long throw that just reached the head of a rapid 
and took the minnow into the pool below. These are fish that 
would delight in the streams of Derbyshire or the waters of the 
Thames at Oxford, and in the larger Welsh rivers. Still, they might 
interfere with the trout, and that would be a poor exchange for 
Derby or Wales. At some seasons of the year the larger fish frequent 
he bays of the lakes and are netted, and then we see patriarchal 
specimens in the markets of Montreal and Kingston. When hooked, 
they give a fair amount of play for a time, but, like all fish that taper 
very much towards the tail, their last fight for life is a short one. 

The Acanthopterygian, or spiny-rayed fishes, abound in Canadian 
lakes and rivers, and are nearly all valuable as articles of food. The 
sunfish is most beautifully coloured, and resembles a very broad 
perch. Its sides are orange and Indian yellow, and its back is a dark 
indigo colour. It haunts the shady bays of the great lakes, and loves 
especially to seek the shadow of the broad water-lilies ; it may be 
that its glittering hues would show it too clearly as a prey to the 
“esox” genus that roam about, but there, at any rate, the angler 
must look for him. The rock bass resembles this fish in form, but 
is much duller in colour. It is quite a small fish, and only sought 
after by very juvenile anglers ; one of a pound weight is considered a 
prize, though there are doubtful tales of its reaching three times 
that size. It is said to have been confined to Canadian waters until 
the completion of the Champlain Canal, when it found its way into 
Hudson River. Any bait is acceptable to it ; the crayfish will usually 
fetch it from its rocks, even in the worst fishing days. Like the 
black bass, it is excellent for the table. Centrarchus neus is 
the name by which this fish is known to the scientific. 

Salmonidz will appear further on in the chapter, when we take:our 
leave of the great lakes, and sail down the St. Lawrence ; but those 
which inhabit the lakes are sufficiently distinctive to be noticed here 
among the inland fishes. It is sometimes believed that salmon are 
landlocked ; that countless ages ago the great lakes were arms of 
the sea, or bays like Hudson’s Bay ; that the gulf gradually became 
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fresh by the vast influx of fresh water through the mighty rivers—and 
the salt springs of Huron anc Michigan are quoted as confirmatory 
evidence. It has been urged that the lake salmon have become 
naturalised in the fresh waters, and their habits and their decided 
appearance of dwarfed salmon would seem to give some colour to 
the belief. It is certain that clupide, or herrings, are found in 
countless thousands in the lakes, and they resemble the herring of 
our own seas so closely that a belief has always prevailed in their 
being herrings cut off from the ocean : their flavour is precisely the 
same as our own Loch Fyne or Isle of Man fish. Sometimes in the 
summer, when the fry are about the size of whitebait, the clear bays 
absolutely glitter in their depths with them, as though tons of silver-foil 
had been cut into shreds and thrown down promiscuously ; but some 
more exact scrutiny is required to settle the question. The writer 
sent home specimens of all the Canadian fishes to be examined at 
the British Museum, but unhappily they did not carry safely, owing 
to some want of care. As far as could be ascertained, the yellow or 
common perch was identical with the English ; but some slight generic 
differences were supposed to exist in the salmon and trout, though 
these were not more wide than could be found even among the 
salmonidz of American waters. One fish is always classed among 
the salmon family of America, and that is the delicate “ white-fish” of 
the lakes. Enthusiastic travellers describe it as the very best fish that 
cleaves the water, and certainly, when taken fresh from Lake Erie or 
Ontario, and split and broiled, it is excellent ; during the summer 
months it is rarely absent from the breakfast tables of the Canadian 
hotels in the West. It is claimed for the white-fish that it never palls 
upon the palate like salmon. The Indians of the far North-west 
regard it as a great staple of food, and spear it often in its spawning 
beds. They declare that even then it is wholesome and very 
palatable. White-fish are never found in any lake below the Falls 
of Niagara ; but as far as we know of the countless lakes that empty 
their waters into the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers, these swarm 
with them. One large lake, that is not named in maps, was visited 
by some of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants, and, though it 
was cut off from all other waters by cataracts, it abounded with these 
fish, five and eight pounds being common weights. The Year-book 
of Canada gives the annual take of those which are packed in cases, 
and sent, like mackerel are in England, in ice, to distant markets, at 
15,000 barrels. Some natural histories have said that the white-fish 
must be used the day it is caught ; but the North-western Indians 
keep them for a long time at the beginning of winter in a current of 
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air, and the writer can vouchsafe for the following. A friend who 
had come from Quinte Bay, at the north of Lake Ontario, brought a 
hamper of very fine fresh white-fish ; a slight snow had fallen early in 
the day, and the hamper was put in the orchard adjoining the house 
till morning, but during the night a heavy snowfall came on, and the 
package was covered over ; and as ducks and partridges had to be 
hung up for winter’s use, the fish were forgotten, and lay under the 
snow from November until the beginning of March. In crossing the 
orchard in snow-shoes one day, we noticed a square mound of snow, 
and the forgotten present was at once recollected. Snow shovels 
soon uncovered it, and the fish, though frozen, were bright, and as 
fresh as new cream; so we took out what was required each 
day for use, and threw a few spades of snow over the rest. When 
we consider the unnumbered thousands of tons of the finest fish 
that are wasted in the trackless West, we may hope that means may 
one day be found to utilise them in England. Who would have 
thought, ten years ago, that if we now sit down to a joint at an hotel, 
the chances are nearly even that it has been killed in America ! 

We are apt to overlook the vast area of Hudson’s Bay territory, 
and incorporate it in our fancy with the Dominion of Canada; 
but if we deduct the Canadas and the lower provinces from the 
calculation, the British possessions that remain in North America 
are much more than double the combined area of the British Isles, 
France, Austria, and Prussia, or say they contain more than two 
million square miles. Now, in this vast area are unchronicled lists of 
pools that cover from fifty to a hundred square miles each, and it is 
certain that all of them swarm with fish. Not only are the white-fish 
found in them, but bass, sturgeon, and many varieties of trout. Take 
any recent map of North America, and look at the lakes and rivers 
in the regions that lie to the north of the extreme limits of the 
Canadas (and even the Canadas are not nearly explored as yet), and 
we shall find along the line of the Mackenzie and the Coppermine 
rivers such chains of lakes as would almost remind us of the mottles 
we sometimes see on binding paper; and though Indian tribes have 
sketched them, they are probably not quite incorrect. There are 
doubtless fish in these that are of value, and differ much from any 
well-known species we may be acquainted with. Take the Jnconnu, 
as the French voyageurs have named it, or, as it has been properly 
titled, the Sa/mo Mackenzit. It is a salmon by every known type ; 
but it differs so far in appearance from the salmon we are acquainted 
with, that at first sight we should think it belonged to a separate 
family. 1 do not know of any specimen having reached England, 
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though there are some preserved ones in America; but there is 
an engraving of one in Richardson. The waters of the Great Slave 
Lake, a fresh-water sea that is principally laid down in our maps 
from the reports of Indians and some few observations of the Hudson 
Bay Company, swarm with this fish, and they are a staple food of 
the inhabitants, though they have not much merit, being white and 
oily. ‘They run from five to ten pounds in weight, though specimens 
of thirty pounds have been captured. Take again the Sa/mo signifer, or 
Back’s Grayling, which is known to abound in rivers that lie between 
the sixteenth parallel and the Great Northern Ocean. To the north 
of the Great Slave Lake lie the Great Bear Lake, the Great Fish 
River, and Chesterfield Inlet. We know little of these localities, and 
are likely to know little. The lakes that feed the Nile may in our 
own day be easily explored ; and if the Government wills it, or gives 
protection to private enterprise, we may finally know as much of 
these mysterious reservoirs as we do of the lakes of Westmoreland; 
but the summers are too short in the lands that lie in the far West, 
between Hudson’s Bay and the Pacific, to ever hope to learn very 
much more of them than we know now. The fish last named is a 
noble specimen of the Grayling family, and reaches the weight of seven 
or ten pounds. A party of officers from one of H.M. ships having 
many years ago penetrated as far as Fort Enterprise, caught a 
number by angling in the rapids of Winter River ; and when the fish 
were hooked, they leapt out of the water and struck the line in as 
approved a manner as a Tweed salmon whose ancestors have been 
accustomed to the sport for many generations. These splendid fish 
were fortunately examined by some of the party at the time, and an 
interesting discovery was made: the stomachs were found to contain 
a black earthy matter, which was at first supposed to be gravel, but on 
examination it proved to be fragments of shell-fish, As is usual 
in all such cases, the sides of the stomach were composed of thick 
sac, like the gizzard of a fowl, and this might account for a similar 
appearance in the white-fish. There are many writers who say that 
the Gwiniad of Bala Lake, and many Alpine lakes, and the Pollan of 
Ireland, are only European varieties of this last-named fish; and, 
though they are not unanimous, the majority appear to incline to that 
belief. It has never been my lot to see either of the European 
species, and they are, I am told, only occasionally captured. Among 
other fishes should not be forgotten the sturgeon of these parts: they 
exactly resemble the Russian sturgeon, and might be put to many 
useful purposes. They may not quite equal in weight the monsters 
that are recorded to have been captured in the Volga, and one may 
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doubt if even the latter often attain their asserted weights, but 
specimens of 200 or 250 Ibs. are not at all uncommon. Along 
Russian rivers there are fish villages for the capture of the sturgeon, 
and caviare is an article that produces vast wealth. Not only is 
the roe used, but the whole of the fish, whether for isinglass or 
food, is of value. The regions of the Volga are not more hospitable 
than those already alluded to in North America, and their pro- 
ductions may induce us to hope that our yet untrodden lands may 
in time bring forth similar fruit. Not only are our own steamers 
on the spot, but American markets would take with open hands 
all the stock we could offer. The great territories of the North- 
west have been used but as hunting grounds for fur, and the 
factors and agents have always considered that the Indians who 
inhabit them have grown up in the belief that their lands have nothing 
else to offer us. The Hudson Bay factors have prospered even 
under this system, but why not add to their prosperity and well- 
earned wealth by utilising such fish as sturgeon? ‘The Indians, who 
hunt the black fox, or bear, or marten for their furs, would not, it 
is true, be at the pains of preserving fish, but they would take care 
that their squaws did; and a simple process that prevails in some 
parts of Europe, of plunging fish in boiling lard, might be employed. 
This always seemed obvious to the writer, who hopes at some time 
to speak further about it; and he is the more certain that the simple 
means he would suggest might succeed, from the prosperity attending 
the exportation of fresh meat—a prosperity that in many quarters 
was never looked for. 

The fishes of the St. Lawrence would be very incomplete if we 
left out the salmon, which abound in the tributaries of the lower part 
of the river that flow into the gulf. Already the excellence of these 
streams is known to Englishmen, and it is not at all uncommon for 
a good one to be leased by several sportsmen from the eastern 
continent for the fishing season. If the laws of Canada for the 
preservation of salmon were framed after those which prevail in 
England, the writer—who was twice asked to draw up a report for the 
Minister of Fisheries—can say with confidence, that fresh Canadian 
salmon might now be sold in the English markets at a sum that 
would place them within the reach of people of the most moderate 
means. Salmon could be imported by simply using the process 
that brings so many thousand tons of fresh meat from America 
every week into Liverpool, if they were permitted only a free chance 
to propagate. But the laws of Canada allow standing nets to be 
placed in the mouths of the streams where fishes ascend to spawn, 
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and many are turned back and fall a prey to dog-fish and seals that 
are encouraged to cluster round the obstructions. Again and again 
has it been urged that no possible obstacle should be placed in the 
way ; but the interests of some very few Quebec legislators, and, it 
must unhappily be added, the genius of the French-Canadian 
population which inhabit the lower provinces, has proved a sad 
hindrance to a more enlightened style of fishing. For to lie on a 
bank while the rising and falling tide brings their fixed nets in the 
way of the salmon that ascend the streams is more to their tastes 
than to adopt the English method of leaving all streams free. Under 
the warm summer suns they can smoke their pipe of Canadian tobacco, 
and gather their harvest when the waters subside. In vain you tell 
them that they are killing the goose that lays the very goldenest of eggs. 
The same net which has most properly to be used by law in English 
fisheries, is admirably adapted for Canadian waters, and the extra 
industry it would entail would be paid for a hundred-fold by the 
increased result. From the straits of Belle-isle almost to Quebec, 
and, on the other side of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, from Cape Rosier 
to the Isle of Orleans—or, in other words, along a coast-line of nearly 
a thousand miles—clear cold rivers enter the salt water, and are 
fairly cut out by the hand of nature for salmon ; these rivers are the 
result of a watershed which is at least three times as large as 
England and Wales, and, notwithstanding the barbarous way of 
fishing them, they still produce vast quantities of these fish, for a 
salmon will overcome any obstacle to reach his spawning bed. 
Englishmen find it now quite worth their while to rent one of these 
streams, and it is to be hoped that their protests will produce, in time, 
good fruit. No inland villages collect tribute from them, they run 
through a wilderness, and their pools and rapids and shaded banks 
are the very paradise of salmon. There are tens of thousands of 
miles of these rivers, and, if they only had fair play, every steamer 
that sails down the St. Lawrence for our shores might bring a 
hundred tons of fresh salmon. They keep fresh longer than any 
other fish, and many that are exposed in the Montreal and Quebec 
markets, and are bright and fresh, have been kept in ice-houses for 
ten days before they have been trans-shipped into a steamer, which now, 
in place of the old schooners, brings them up to the markets. The 
writer speaks advisedly, after having had many years’ opportunity for 
studying the question on the spot, in saying that Canadian salmon, 
which is in no way inferior to English, might be sold in our markets 
at the price of cod-fish, if the rivers only were managed as the English 
ones are. Perhaps it might not quite equal fresh-caught English 
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salmon, but it would compare more favourably with it than American 
beef does with English ; for, excellent as the former is, it never was equal 
to English. As for the brush weirs, as they are called, ifthe attempts 
to abolish them have not been successful, they are a scandal: a brush 
weir consists of a pound built of strong stakes inter- 
laced with basket-work. They are just covered at 
high tide, and it will be seen that the fish in swimming 
along the shore-line meet with a fence; they run ——— 
down it till they get into the pound, and, as the 

lowest shore end of that is the deepest, they congregate |Fence 
along it until the falling waters have left the entrance 
dry by which they came in, and so retreat is 
cut off. Now, if only useful fish were caught, or if they were princi- 
pally caught, nobody could say a word ; but where these murderous 
traps abound, and that is wherever there is a French settlement in 
the lower province (it is needless to say that all the settlements are 
French), tons of the fry of herrings, and cod-fish, and whiting, and 
other valuable sea-fish are destroyed. A French judge who lived, 
when not on circuit, near a small settlement called Murray Bay on 
the Lower St. Lawrence, was going to his house one. morning, when 
the writer happened to meet him walking up a hill which led from the 
shore ; two servants were with him, and one carried a pannier with 
some three or four dozen small herrings which they had just 
captured, the other an empty basket. He spoke of the decline of 
the herring fishery along the coast, and the singularity of that 
circumstance when the supply from such vast waters should be a 
hundred-fold more than the thinly scattered population could 
consume ; and he is mentioned here as a man, one would think, 
of undoubted culture. But, in his weir, which is no worse than 
other brush weirs—it may be, not so bad as some—there was 
a large white mass composed of many hundredweight of sea- 
fish that were just about the size of whitebait, and so like 
them that a Londoner might have been tempted to try them as 
a substitute. It is an amazing sight for a stranger—one of 
these weirs. When the receding tide has left the stakes dry, he will 
notice vast flocks of crows coming down from the woods to light 
upon them, and as the seething mass of fish is finally exposed they 
descend upon it and gorge themselves, unless the fisherman (as the 
owners of these traps are sportively called) drives them away till he 
has taken out the larger fish. The lower part of the mass gradually 
decomposes and floats away under the heat of the tropical sky, and 
the waters help to dissolve it. Some improvement has taken place 
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in having these weirs open once a week in a small part, and also in 
the fixed nets, but they should be swept away entirely, and a district 
of vast area, that is within a few days of our own shores, and that has 
no rival in the earth—no second, almost—for fish-producing powers, 
would be added to the wealth of the world. The damage done to 
fisheries, it cannot be too often insisted on, is done within a stone’s 
throw of the shore. One narrative, on a subject upon which the 
writer feels strongly, will close the chapter. In the summer of 1868 
he and Major Collingwood, and Dr. Macilree, the inspector-general 
of army hospitals, took the fishing of the Laval River, which lies 
about 200 miles below Quebec, and they would confirm every word 
about the destruction of fish life ; indeed, they pointed out many 
errors of the same kind as those mentioned, for which there is ho 
room here. We slept on the schooner which had brought us from 
Quebec, and in the morning we took from a height a survey of the 
mouth of the river, which part had been let to “stake” fishermen. 
Salmon came with the rising tide: we could see the surge they made 
in the water as they rapidly entered the mouth of the stream; but 
as the nets were visible, we could also see that they tried barrier 
after barrier, and though sometimes successful, they frequently gave 
way, and would seem to have sought the salt water again, through the 
deeper part of the stream ; here a host of enemies in the shape of 
dog-fish and seals waited upon them; and, indeed, we also found 
they had enemies, though in another form, in the upper part of the 
river. We camped in two places in our ascent of this beautiful 
water, but found very few salmon, and the trout had scarcely begun 
to run up from the sea. Every nook and corner showed how 
admirably adapted it was for fish, and how sadly it had suffered 
from the obstructions at its mouth. Lake Laval, or rather the lower 
Lake Laval through which the river rvs, is a little sheet of water of 
great beauty. And though it is all in the wilderness, the woods 
round it look so homely that we could almost expect to see a herd 
of cattle coming through them to bathe in its waters—or the smoke 
of a Westmoreland cottage rising up among the trees ; it was indeed 
not larger than a second-class Westmoreland lake, and quite equal 
in beauty to any of them. But what a sight met us as we emerged 
after a very up-hill journey of two days and a half through rapids 
and long still pools that lay in our course! At the outlet of the 
lake, and waiting lazily for the salmon and sea-trout, was an immense 
shoal of long-bodied dusky pike, some of enormous size, and it 
would require a salmon of untold dimensions to have passed by 
unprovoked. This verminous shoal covered certainly half-an-acre, 
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and surely the stake nets that choke up the passage to the river might 
be better employed in clearing them. Fortunately, however, Laval 
Lake is exceptional, and pike are not common in the salmon rivers 
of these parts. We tried a very long line and a spoon among 
them, and, of course, had plenty of customers for it, some of great 
weight ; and it is only fair to say that one of them which was cut 
into steaks and fried in lard by one of our Frenchmen who acted 
as cook was palatable. So strongly has the English legislature set its 
face against anything in the way of a fixed obstruction in a salmon 
river, that a fine was imposed on a fisherman at Lancaster for making 
the end of his net fast while he ran out the length in his boat fora 
haul. Yet in Canada there is no other way of fishing than to fasten 
down both ends of a net, and leave it standing for all the open 
months to destroy the fisheries of the stream. Take the Godbout 
River, and see what can be done by a different system. This was 
leased for a long term by Mr. Law for fly-fishing for himself and his 
friends, and he purchased all rights along the coast that would be in 
the way of fish ascending, and gave them a fair chance to increase. 
This they have done with such rapidity that a single fly-rod will 
take twenty salmon in a day, averaging probably 17 Ibs. each, and 
the gentleman to whom we are indebted for the experiment says 
that seine nets might be used at the mouth of the river without 
doing any perceptible harm to the angler’s sport. But more liberal 
counsels must at last prevail, and the grand estuary of the St. 
Lawrence, with its hundred rivers, willl be to our fish-dealers’ stalls 
what the boundless pasture lands of the West have already become 
to our markets. Between Quebec and Point de Mont, or where the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence begins, are at least forty-six salmon rivers, each 
of which would under liberal treatment produce a noble income. 
This is leaving out the Sagounay, a deep stream that runs from 
Lake St. John, a curious circular pool of about twenty miles in 
diameter, and not yet fathomed in some parts. The Marguarite 
River, that was leased by General Sir Daniel Lysons and some friends, 
is only a feeder of the Sagounay, yet he found enough sport in its 
waters to induce him to lease it for a number of years; and as for 
the rest of the salmon-producing rivers that enter the Sagounay and 
the feeders of Lake St. John, their name is simply Legion; and 
though to develop the lakes of the West as fish-producing centres may 
require some lapse of time, this will not be very long if it can only 
be shown that the outlay and enterprise would produce a noble harvest. 
I know well that these views may not be palatable to those who 
profit by fixed obstructions; and the fact that any salmon have 
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survived in Canadian waters only shows how wonderfully adapted the 
waters are to the production of fish. It cannot be too often insisted 
on that approaches to rivers should be free, and salmon caught by 
an industrious, active population as they are in Scotland and 
England. Then, indeed, the wildernesses of the St. Lawrence 
would blossom abundantly, and French Canadians might sit under 
their own maple-trees and pine-trees after having secured in a few 
years an independence for old age. In place of accumulating 
salmon in ice-houses along the coast until the obstructive engines 
have yielded up their prey and the steamer appears in each alternate 
week, every sweep of the net would bring in its prize, and one or 
two steamers would find profitable employment, daily, in collecting 
these and taking them to Bic, where ocean steamers could calf in 
passing and bring them on to England, so that they would be in St. 
John’s fish market in Liverpool in the same space of time as it used 
to take to convey them from the same localities to the Montreal or 
Kingston market! It has been impossible to give more than a 
scanty outline of this interesting subject, and very many fishes on 
which I have copious notes have not even been mentioned, as it 
seemed better to leave these alone entirely, if by so doing a more 
pronounced expression could be given to the really important 
economic question. 

ALFRED RIMMER. 
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CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. 


If you think he comes hither as a lion, it were a pity of his life. No; he is 
no such thing ; he is a man as other men are, and indeed let him name his name 
and tell them plainly he is Snug the Joiner.—AMidsummer Night’s Dream, 


T has been observed that the decomposition of what is best is the 
generation of what is worst, and perhaps nothing will illustrate 

the truth of this remark more fully and forcibly than the history of 
the use and abuse of the Art of Criticism. If the creative faculty is 
the most majestic and imposing of human prerogatives,—if it must 
rank first and highest in the estimation of all men—the judicial and 
appreciative faculty is scarcely less important. The poet must have 
an audience : teacher and pupil, speaker and interpreter, must mutually 
act and re-act on one another. Genius, like the body which is its 
temple, requires nourishment and stimulus. It is incapable of sup- 
porting for any length of time an isolated existence. In primitive 
ages a poet can address himself immediately to the feelings of his 
hearers; he can touch simple chords; he can appeal, sure of 
sympathetic response, to the untutored instincts of our common 
nature: and the professional critic is not needed. But as civilisation 
advances, and society becomes more complex, art, too, assumes subtler 
phases. The poet, more and more estranged from the mass, addresses 
himself, not to the unlettered many, but to the cultivated few. Ap- 
pealing at first to the feelings, he appeals later on to the feelings 
through the intellect. He requires an educated audience. Hence it 
becomes necessary to establish a sort of medium between the creative 
artist and the general public. These media are the critics. They 
not only introduce, but they interpret : on their decision depends, in 
the first instance at least, the success or failure of an author— 
through them he wins the ear of the world. Nor do the critic’s 
duties end here. In busy days like the present, when literary supply 
is far in excess of the demand, we leave our critics to taste for us, and 
the censors of the Reviews stand in the same relation to the public 
as the “reader” stands to an overburdened publisher. Thus the 
responsibility of the critic is twofold. He undertakes, by virtue of a 
tacit contract between himself and the public, to judge fairly and im- 
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partially of the work submitted to him, to chastise and expose what 
is bad, to encouxage what is promising, to praise what is good. At 
the same time he directs and even moulds public taste, and he is thus 
instrumental in insensibly determining the character and quality of 
contemporary literature. .No power, therefore, is more potent for 
good than the power wielded by the sound and honest critic, and no 
power is more potent for evil than the power wielded by a prejudiced, 
incompetent, and dishonest critic. This is no place for enumerating 
and defining the qualifications which should be possessed by this 
responsible functionary : we will only observe that, had our represent- 
ative critics pondered over that fine chapter in which Lucian draws 
the character of the true critic of history, we should, in all probability, 
have been spared some of the most humiliating episodes in the History 
of Letters. Since the beginning of this century most of our criticism 
has expressed itself either in publications which have confessedly 
identified themselves with certain political and literary cliques, or 
from independent writers who have been the disciples of some par- 
ticular school, and who have consequently tried everything by the 
measure of the canons they have inherited. Thus criticism, which 
should emanate partly from educated sympathies, and partly from 

that “dry intelligence” which is as indispensable to the interpreta- 

tion of art as it is to the investigation of science, has been corrupted 
at its very source—corrupted by political prejudice, by the bigotry 
of literary sectarianism, and by the idiosyncrasies of private indivi- 

duals. We propose to give in the following paper a few examples 

of the vagaries in which the professors of the Art of Criticism have 

occasionally indulged. 

Johnson divided critics into three classes—firstly, those who know 
no rules, but pronounce entirely from‘ their natural tastes and feelings ; 
secondly, those who know and judge by rules alone ; and thirdly, 
those who know the rules but are above them. Nine-tenths of those 
who pass opinions on works of art, either cursorily in conversation or 
correspondence, or deliberately in critiques, belong to one of the first 
two classes, and it is among them we find some of our most ex- 
quisitely ludicrous critical curiosities. We will begin with the critics 
of our two greatest poets. It would not be true to say that 
Shakespeare was either neglected or even underrated by his con- 
temporaries, but it is curious to observe how completely the world 
was blind to the merit of “ Paradise Lost.” One of the most illustrious 
of Milton’s brother bards, Edmund Waller, refers to the great epic 
poem as a tedious work by the blind old schoolmaster, in which there 
is nothing remarkable but the length; while a great critic of these 
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times, William Winstanley, in his “Lives of the Most Famous 
English Poets,” thus disposes of our second greatest bard: “ John 
Milton was one whose natural parts might deservedly give him a 
place amongst the principal of our English poets, having written two 
heroic poems and a tragedy, namely, ‘Paradise Lost,’ ‘ Paradise 
Regained,’ and ‘Samson Agonistes.’ But his fame is gone out like 
a candle in a snuff, and his memory will always stink, which might 
have ever lived in honourable repute, had not he been a notorious 
traitor and most impiously and villanously bely’d that blessed 
martyr king, Charles the First.” But some of the most delicious mor- 
sels of criticism are to be found among the critics of the eighteenth 
century, especially when they condescend to deal with what they 
call the lucubrations of their rude predecessors. Foremost among 
these rude predecessors stands Shakespeare, and foremost among 
these dashing critics was Thomas Rymer. In his “ Short View of 
Tragedy,” he gives us a comment on “Othello.” ‘The moral use 
of this fable”—he has been analysing the plot—“ is very instructive. 
First, it may be a caution to all maidens of quality how, without their 
parents’ consent, they run away with blackamoors. Secondly, it may 
be a warning to alu good wives that they look well to their linen”— 
(this alludes, of course, to the loss of the handkerchief). “Thirdly, 
this may be a lesson to husbands that before their jealousy be tragical 
the proof may be mathematical.” Mr. Rymer is very indignant with 
Shakespeare for making his hero a blackamoor, and insulting the 
army by turning Iago into a soldier. Speaking of Desdemona he 
remarks that “‘ there is nothing in her which is not below any country 
kitchen maid—no woman bred out of a pigstye could talk so meanly.” 
With regard to what he calls expression, he, Mr. Rymer, says that 
“in the neighing of a horse or in the growling of a mastiff there is a 
meaning, there is as lively expression, and, may I say, more humanity 
than in the tragical flights of Shakespeare.” He is very angry that 
the catastrophe should turn on a handkerchief. He proposes that 
the handkerchief should have been folded on the bridal couch, and 
that, when Othello was smothering Desdemona, “the fairy napkin 
might have started up to disarm his fury and stop his ungracious 
mouth.” “Then might she in a trance for fear,” he goes on to say, 
“have lain for dead ; then might he, believing her dead, and touched 
with remorse, have honestly cut his own throat, by the good leave and 
with the applause of all the spectators, who might thereupon have 
gone home with a quiet mind, and admiring the beauty of Providence 
freely and truly represented in the theatre.” The critic then makes 
some severe remarks on the dénouement of the plot: “ Then for the 
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unravelling of the plot, as they call it, never was old Deputy Recorder 
in a country town, with his spectacles on, summing up the evidence, 
at such a puzzle, so blundered and bedoltified as is our poet to have 
a good riddance and get the catastrophe off his hands. . . . What 
can remain with the audience to carry home with them? How can 
it work but to delude our senses, disorder our thoughts, scare our 
imaginations, corrupt our appetite, and fill our head with vanity, 
confusion, tintamarre and jingle-jangle beyond what all the parish 
clerks in London could ever pretend to!” 

He concludes by adding that his only hope is that the audience 
will go to the play as they go to church, “sit still, look on one 
another, make no reflection, nor mind the play more than they would 
a sermon.” Mr. Rymer next goes on to discuss “ Julius Cesar.” 
He is exceedingly indignant that Shakespeare should have presumed 
to meddle with the Romans. He might be “ familiar with Othello 
and Iago as his own natural acquaintance, but Cesar and Brutus 
were above his conversation.” ‘To put them “in gull’s coats and 
make them Jackpuddens in the Shakespeare dress is a sacrilege 
beyond anything in Spelman. The truth is,” he goes on to say, 
“that this author’s head was full of villainous and unnatural images, 
and history has only furnished him with great names.” On the 
celebrated scene between Brutus and Cassius, he makes the following 
comment :—‘ They are put there to play the bully and the buffoon, 
to show their activity of face and muscles. They are to play a prize, 
a trial of skill and hugging and swaggering like two drunken Hectors 
for a twopenny reckoning.” 

Such were the opinions formed on the masterpieces of Shakespeare, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, by a highly cultivated man 
who was well acquainted with the literatures of Greece, Rome, Frarce, 
and modern Italy, whose name is honourably known in literature as 
the editor of the “ Foedera,” and who has left a collection of poems 
which are by no means contemptible. 

But not less extraordinary are the judgments of Voltaire on our 
great national poet. ‘ Hamlet” he pronounces to be a piece so 
gross and barbarous that it would not be endured by the vilest of 
the population in France and Italy. Of that noble passage beginning, 
“Oh! that this too, too solid flesh would melt,” he observes that a 
country bumpkin at a fair would express himself with more decency 
and in nobler language. With regard to the exquisite lines, “ It 
faded on the crowing of the cock,” &c., he can only express his 
surprise that Warburton could condescend to comment on such stuff. 
Dennis’s “ Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakspeare,” though 
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not less ludicrous, is far more temperate both in tone and style. Mr. 
Dennis is, indeed, more inclined to apologise for Shakespeare than to 
attack him. He allows that he was “one of the greatest geniuses the 
world ever saw for the tragic stage,” but he unfortunately knew nothing 
about the ancients, sets all propriety at defiance, and grossly outrages 
the unities. Still, we ought to remember that he was “ neither master 
of time enough to consider, correct, and polish what he had written”— 
and what was still more unfortunate, “ he had no friends upon whose 
capacity and integrity he could depend.” What acquaintance he 
had, remarks Dennis, were not qualified to advise him. To this Mr. 
Dennis attributes the circumstance that “his lines are utterly void of 
celestial fire,” and that his verses are so frequently harsh and 
unmusical. In spite, however, of all these shortcomings, Mr. 
Dennis was interested in the erratic and friendless poet, and was so 
obliging as to touch up “ Coriolanus,” which he brought out in 1720 
under the title of “The Invader of his Country, or the Fatal Resent- 
ment.” The play thus improved was, as it deserved to be, damned; 
and this catastrophe Mr. Dennis, in his dedication of it to the Duke 
of Newcastle, very amusingly attributes to the fact that the drama 
was played on a Wednesday. We must not linger longer among 
Shakespearian criticism, but we cannot refrain from adding to our 
museum of critical curiosities two very extraordinary specimens 
furnished by no less a person than Herr von Schlegel, whose 
“Essays on Dramatic Literature” have—or are believed to have— 
placed him in the first rank of modern critics. Some time in the 
early years of the sixteenth century there were produced two dramas 
entitled respectively “Thomas Lord Cromwell” and “Sir John 
Oldcastle.” Now, it would be no exaggeration to say that, in the 
whole body of extant Elizabethan literature, it would be impossible to 
find two more worthless plays, two more utterly destitute of genius, 
or of any symptom of excellence. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether the united dulness of Settle, Tate, and Blackmore could 
have achieved anything so bad. “ These pieces,” says Schlegel, “ are 
not only unquestionably Shakespeare’s, but in my opinion deserve 
to be classed among his best and maturest works.” ‘This judgment 
was, we may add, worthy of one who had observed in the same 
lectures that the “verses of Marlowe were flowing, but without 
energy!”! An eminent German scholar once, we believe, observed 
that, if England had the honour of producing Shakespeare, it was the 
exclusive prerogative of Germany to understand and interpret him. 


' These portentous utterances are to be found in Schlegel’s ‘* Dramatic Litera- 
ture,” Bohn’s Edition, page 445. 
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It is, however, only fair to add, that another Shakespearian commen- 
tator, who was an Englishman, has recorded it as his opinion that the 
sonnets of Shakespeare were not only worthless, but that “ nothing 
short of an Act of Parliament would induce people to read them.” 

We are sorry to find the great name of Dr. Johnson among those 

whohave made themselves conspicuous by their insensibility to merit— 
to merit, that is to say, which lay outside the range of their own sym- 
pathies. When Johnson is on his own ground, and is not examining 
the writings of those who shock his prejudices, he is the king of 
critics. The “Lives of the Poets ” is, in spite of its faults, one of the 
most precious volumes which English literature possesses, and we feel 
it almost a sacrilege to illustrate our “ curiosities” from its venerable 
pages. Of “Lycidas,” one of the most sublimely musical poems in our 
tongue, the Doctor observes: “The diction is harsh, the rhymes 
uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing ;” and he concludes a miser- 
ably prosaic critique with the words, “ No man could have fancied 
that he read ‘ Lycidas’ with pleasure had he not known the author.” 
“*Comus’ is a Drama in the epic style, inelegantly splendid, and 
tediously instructive.” Of the “Sonnets”—those noble, majestic 
sonnets—all he has to say is, that “they deserve no particular cri- 
ticism ; for the best it can only be said that they are not bad, and 
perhaps only the eighth and the twenty-first are truly entitled to this 
slender commendation.” It should, however, be remembered, and it 
never is remembered, to Johnson’s honour, that the critique of “ Para- 
dise Lost” is a masterpiece of laudatory criticism, and that his “in- 
justice to Milton” is confined solely to his examination of the minor 
poems. The very worst thing Johnson ever committed to paper is, 
beyond question, his criticism on Gray’s two splendid Odes ; but how 
was a man who had never read Pindar to appreciate them ? 

It was a favourite theory of Byron’s that all really great poems 
became popular and were appreciated at once. He quotes some 
instances ; but generalises, it must be presumed, from his own case, as 
most of the cases cited by him fall, on examination, to the ground. 
The truth is that it is, generally speaking, quite impossible to form any 
certain conclusions about the future of a writer from his first attempts, 
and it is extremely difficult for a contemporary critic to rate a con- 
temporary writer at his intrinsic value. Even a cultivated and highly 
accomplished man like Shenstone could thus speak of one of Pope’s 
masterpieces. Writing to a friend, just after the publication of the fourth 
book of the “ Dunciad,” he observes : “The Dunciad is doubtless Mr. 
Pope’s dotage, flat in the whole, and including, with several tolerable 
lines, a number of weak, obscure, and even punning ones. What is 
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now read by the whole world is Mr. Hervey’s Letter to Sir T; Hanmer.” 
Horace Walpole, as shrewd and penetrating a critic as ever lived, has 
obligingly informed us who were “the first writers in 1753.” We 
should probably guess with Macaulay that they were Hume, Fielding, 
Smollett, Richardson, Johnson, Warburton, Collins, Akenside, Gray. 
Not at all; such people were not worth mentioning. They were 
Lord Chesterfield, Lord Bath, Mr. William Whitehead, Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, Mr. Soame Jenyns, Mr. Cambridge, and 
Mr. Coventry—that is to say, a pack of scribblers, only one of whom 
is known even by name to ninety-nine readers out of a hundred—Lord 
Chesterfield—and he is remembered chiefly as the ninepin of 
Dr. Johnson and Cowper. When Cowper’s delightful “Task” 
appeared, Darwin declared he could not get through it, complained 
of its being “ egotistical,” ‘“ prosaic,” “rough,” and “slovenly.” 
Johnson, after perusing “Tom Jones,” pronounced Fielding to be 
*‘a barren rascal;” and Warburton, after perusing “ Roderick 
Random,” pronounced Smollett to be “a vagabond Scot who writes 
nonsense ten thousand strong.” An accomplished woman like 
Madame De Sévigné observed of Racine that, as the taste for his 
works had come in with the rage for coffee, so with the rage for coffee 
would the taste disappear. 

To come nearer to our own times, let us see how the great men 
who have made this century glorious were received by their coevals. 
One of the most characteristic peculiarities of modern reviewing is its 
fondness for prophecy. We are continually treated to what Posterity 
will say about Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. Carlyle, or Mr. 
Swinburne. The modern reviewer cannot let posterity alone. If, 
like Iago, he is nothing if not critical, it would appear that, unlike 
Iago, he is nothing if he is not prophetical. Our two great reviews 
are scarcely responsible for what their predecessors have ventured to 
predict, though an Zdinburgh or Quarterly reviewer, unless he were 
too far gone in the spirit of prophecy, would probably learn some 
suggestive lessons if he would turn back a hundred volumes and 
listen to what was prophesied and said of Keats, Byron, Shelley, 
Coleridge, Tennyson, Dickens, and others. In the Zdinburgh Review 
for October 1807 will be found some edifying remarks about Words- 
worth. The beautiful “‘Ode to the Daisy” is very “ flat and feeble,” 
and reminds the critic of “the theme of an unpractised schoolboy.” 
The magnificent “‘Ode on the Intimations of Immortality,” which is, 
according to Mr. Matthew Arnold, “the high-water mark which 
modern lyric poetry has reached,” is there described as “ beyond all 
doubt the most illegible and_unintelligible part of the publication,” 
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of which the reviewer “can pretend to give no analysis or explana- 
tion.” Of the superb “Ode to Duty” the critic merely condescends 
to observe that “‘it is a piece in which the lofty vein is very unsuccess- 
fully attempted.” But perhaps the we p/us ultra of stupidity—so dense 
and preposterous as to be absolutely incredible—was reached by the 
Edinburgh Review for September 1816. There are probably not 
half-a-dozen people in England with the slightest relish for poetry 
who cannot see the exquisite loveliness, who do not feel the ineffable 
charm, of Coleridge’s two poems, “Christabel” and “Kubla Khan.” 
It would be no exaggeration to say that they rank among the most 
purely ethereal works which have ever emanated from the genius of 
man. These poems appeared with a few others, among them that 
fine ode the “ Pains of Sleep,” in 1816. Now for the critics of 
the north. 

“We look upon this publication” (“Christabel "—which is 
described rather oddly “as a miserable piece of coxcombry and 
shuffling ”—“ Kubla Khan” and the “ Pains of Sleep”) “as one of 
the most notable pieces of impertinence of which the press has lately 
been guilty, and one of the boldest experiments that has ever been 
made on the patience or the understanding of the public. It 
exhibits from beginning to end not a ray of genius. With this one 
exception” (the critic is alluding to the passage, “‘ Alas! they had 
been friends in youth,” &c.) “ there is literally not one couplet in the 
‘publication before us which would be reckoned poetry, or even sense, 
were it found in the corner of a newspaper or upon the window of 
an inn.” 

What makes the grotesque injustice of this critique more lament- 
able is that it was, we have reason to believe, penned by William 
Hazlitt. Now, as Hazlitt is allowed to be one of the finest critics 
which our language can boast, it is extremely difficult to account 
for such malignant obliquity. To understand this monstrous 
critique in the length and breadth of its folly, it should be read side 
by side with Mr. Swinburne’s “ Introduction to Coleridge’s Select 
Poems.” But Hazlitt himself was the subject of a similarly unjust 
and extraordinary censure. Whatever may have been the faults of 
that eccentric writer—and his writings abound with faults—there can 
be no doubt that his “ Lectures on the English Poets” form a very 
valuable volume—a volume which has since its first appearance been 
the delight of lovers of poetry. And how was that received by the 
Edinburgh ? 

“Mr. Hazlitt seems to have bound himself, in imitation of Han- 
hibal, to wage everlasting war, not indeed against Rome, but-against 
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accurate reasoning, just observation, and precise or even intelligible 
language.” : 

This reminds us, by the way, of the manner in which the 
Atheneum received Mr. Carlyle’s “ Latter-day Pamphlets:” “We 
cannot deal seriously, we are almost ashamed to deal at all, with a 
book like this.” 

We shall not pause over the memorable review which “killed 
John Keats”—those who wish to inspect it will find it in the 
Quarterly for April 1818, and a curious production it is. 

But all who are interested in the absurdities of literature would 
do well to turn to the Quarterly for April 1833. This is an elaborate 
castigation of our present Poet Laureate’s earlier poems, and if it is a 
masterpiece of mistaken criticism, it is—to do it justice—a master- 
piece of caustic humour. It commences by welcoming, in a bitterly 
ironical strain, “ another and a brighter star of that galaxy, or mi/ky 
way, of poets, of which the lamented Keats was the harbinger.” 
Speaking of the verses in the “ Miller's Daughter” :— 

I lay 

Beneath those gummy chestnut buds ; 

A water-rat from off the bank 

Plung’d in the stream, &c. 

If you remember, you had set 

Upon the narrow casement edge 

A long green box of mignonette, &c.— 
the reviewer (who was John Gibson Lockhart) observes. “The poet's 
truth to Nature in his gummy chestnut buds, and to Art in the long 
green box of mignonette, and that masterly likening the first intru- 
sion of love into the virgin bosom of the Miller's Daughter to the 
plunging of a water-rat into the mill-dam—these are beauties which, 
we do not fear to say, equal anything even in Keats.” In the 
** Dream of Fair Women,” the lines— 


The bright death quiver’d at the victim’s throat, 
Touch’d, and I knew no more, 


originally ran— 
One drew a sharp knife through my tender throat 
Slowly—and nothing more, 

upon which his unsympathetic, but common-sense critic remarks : 
“‘What touching simplicity—what pathetic resignation! he cut 
my throat—nothing more! One might indeed ask what more she 
would have?” All who have lived to see Charles Dickens run 
out his course—who have been privileged to hail, as they appeared, 
the successive revelations of that brilliant, that beneficent luminary 
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whose rays have warmed and gladdened millions—will, perhaps, be 
interested to hear how the Aristarchs of his country welcomed him, 
and what they prophesied concerning him: ‘“ Having made up our 
minds as to the origin of Mr. Dickens’s popularity, it remains to add a 
word or two as to his durability, of which many warm admirers are 
already beginning to doubt, not, it must be owned, without reason, for 
the last three or four numbers” (they are reviewing “ Pickwick ”) “ are 
much inferior to the former ones, and indications are not wanting 
that the particular vein of humour, which has hitherto yielded so much 
attractive metal, is worked out.” Then comes an edifying discussion 
as to whether Dickens be a man of true genius—whether, in fact, he 
is not over-rated. On the whole, the reviewer is of opinion that Mr. 
Dickens is writing too much ; and again rising on the wings of pro- 
phecy, he concludes : “If Mr. Dickens persists much longer in this 
course, it requires no gift of prophecy to foretell his fate;” and the 
review tells it—listen and tremble !—“‘ Mr. Dickens has risen like a 
rocket, and he will come down like the stick.” * 

How impossible it is for contemporaries to judge correctly of each 
other is illustrated very singularly in the criticisms which Byron has 
left us. He expressed it as his deliberate opinion that Sir Walter 
Scott was the greatest poet of his time ; after Sir Walter he placed, in 
order of merit, Samuel Rogers, whom no modern critic would hesitate 
to pronounce the feeblest and most insignificant poet—if poet, indeed, 
he can be called—of those days. After Rogers came, according to 
his Lordship, Campbell, and first below Campbell, Southey, next 
Wordsworth, and finally Coleridge. Keats and Shelley he does not 
condescend to notice at all. Whether he really considered himself 
inferior to Rogers may well be doubted, but certain it is that he often 
implied as much. It is notorious that he ranked Pope above Shake- 
speare and Milton, and it is notorious that in his later years he placed 
Crabbe far before Wordsworth. But our curiosities would be far 
from complete if we did not say something of Byron’s own experience 
of the critical insight of his judges. There are few things in the 
literature of criticism more solemn and significant than the two 
passages which we shall now quote side by side. Should they 
meet the eye of any one who is honestly striving to do good work, 
and who is still struggling, weary, lonely, and dejected, along the 
hard road where so many have perished or made the fatal compro- 
mise, let him ponder on what follows: he may not be a Byron, but 
the lesson is eloquent, and he may learn how this world goes. 


' Quarterly for October 1837. The article was written while ‘‘ Pickwick” 
was in course of publication. 
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In the Edinburgh Review for January 1808 appeared the following 
passage : “The poetry of this young Lord belongs to the class which 
neither gods nor men are said to permit. Our desire is to counsel 
him that he do forthwith abandon poetry, and turn his talents, which 
are considerable, and his opportunities, which are great, to better 
account. Whatever judgment may be passed on the poems of this 
noble minor, it seems we must take them as we find them, and be 
content, for they are the last we shall ever have from him. He is at 
best but an intruder into the groves of Parnassus.” 

In the same journal for July 1824 we read: “To this band of 
immortals” (Shelley and Keats are alluded to) “a third has been 
added—a mightier genius, a haughtier spirit. Greece, Italy, the 
world have lost their poet-hero, and his death has spread a wider 
gloom, and been recorded.with a deeper awe, than has waited on the 

es . 
obsequies of any of the many great who have departed in our re. 
membrance. Even detraction has been silent at his tomb, and the 
more generous of his enemies have fallen into the rank of his 
mourners. But he set like the sun in his glory, and his orb was 
greatest and brightest at the last.” 

The multitude, says one of our old poets, is always in the wrong. 
Perhaps it is ; and yet we do not scruple to say that the multitude has 
never been guilty of such errors as many of those who have under- 
taken to guide it have fallen into. It has not been to their critics 
that men of genius have, as a rule, been indebted for popular recog- 
nition, Should any of the old reviewers still be lingering among us, 
they would probably now see something more in John Keats than a 
“ tadpole of the lakes,” something more in “ Christabei ” than a “ miser- 
able piece of coxcombry and shuffling;” and possibly the Aristarch 
who discerned in an anonymous poem entitled /x Memoriam “a 
wearisome and interminable elegy by a disconsolate widow over her 
deceased husband” may have begun to be’'a little sceptical on the 
subject of his critical insight. We cannot, it is true, measure without 
a rule, and we cannot fathom without a plummet; but we may 
possibly apply our rule without being correct in our estimate, and be 
at the end of our line without being at the bottom of the ocean. 


4 
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HE absence from the works of our early writers of any sign 

of admiration for scenery such as prevails among recent 

authors, and is the most marked characteristic of the latest school, 

has provoked frequent comment. It is curious to find Shakespeare, 

even in his description of that life in the forest of Arden which 

forms the most divine of all pastorals, finding no adjective more 
pleasurable than “ melancholy” to couple with the trees: 


Under the shade of melancholy boughs. 


It was lately pointed out in a paper read before the New Shakspere 
Society that the sea, which is the chief object of admiration to the 
modern poet, is rarely in Shakespeare coupled with any words except 


such as suggest ideas of discomfort or dislike. In one case, indeed, 
Shakespeare does speak of England as “ This precious isle set in 
the silver sea,” in which line the word “silver” is at least free from any 
injurious signification. Almost unique is, however, this instance. 
Against it we may oppose scores of examples of the employment of such 
words as “ wayward seas,” Pericles ; “‘ the raging sea,” and “ the vexed 
sea,” Lear; “dangerous sea,” Othello ; “ never-surfeited sea,” Tempest ; 
“hungry sea,” Zwelfth Night; “most dangerous sea,” Merchant of Venice ; 
“wild and violent sea,” Macbeth ; “rough rude sea,” Richard J/. ; 
“ruthless sea,” Third Part of Henry VJ. ; “terrible seas,” Cymbeline ; 
and so forth. When used in connection with other natural objects 
the sea still preserves this character. We have in Romeo and $ uliet 
a parallel between “empty tigers or the roaring sea.” Othello 
supplies an instance of conjunction of “high seas and howling 
winds,” and one of comparison, “ More fell than anguish, hunger, or 
the sea.” Richard JT. gives us “in rage deaf as the sea.” Thata view 
current so late as the close of the eighteenth century to the effect 
that the exhalations from the sea, instead of being health-giving, as 
is now supposed, were dangerous, was shared by Shakespeare, seems 
to be shown by the lines spoken by Titania in 4 Midsummer 
Nights Dream, in which, among the consequences of Oberon’s 
jealousy, she numbers the effect upon the winds which, 
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Piping to us in vain, 

As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 

Contagious fogs. 
Very striking is the contrast between the estimate of the sea formed 
by Shakespeare and his compeers and that put forth by the author 
of the “ Triumph of Time” and “ A Song in Times of Order.” 


HE two English poets who have sung most successfully the 
praise of the sea are, of course, Lord Byron and Mr. 
Swinburne. In point of passionate adoration, however, the younger 
poet leaves his predecessor leagues behind. Through Byron’s praise 
of the sea intrudes ever the poet’s own individuality. “I have loved 
thee, Ocean,” sings Byron, as though in that fact were found the sea’s 
highest glory; and the closing lines of the same stanza, in the invoca- 
tion to the sea which is one of the finest passages in “‘ Childe Harold,” 


are :— 
For I was as it were a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 


And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here. 


The idea expressed in the last line has always appeared to me 


boastful, insincere, and irreverent, especially when I contrast with it 
the two lines of Mr. Swinburne— 


Forth with the rain in our hair 
And the salt sweet foam in our lips, 


which have the note of true rapture. Some of the lyrics of the 
Laureate evince a full appreciation of the sea, and one or two of the 
songs of Allan Cunningham catch the breath of the sea and the swell of 
the wave. I have never been able to understand the grandeur of 
thought some find in the utterance of a heroine of Walter Savage 
Landor, who, when she first sees the sea, exclaims— 

Is this the mighty ocean? Is this all ? 


R. SWINBURNE'S latest volume, “ Songs of the Springtides,” 
affords further illustration of the passionate love for the sea 

and the marvellous insight into its mysteries which he has always 
displayed. The alliteration in the sixth line is excessive, and perhaps 
artificial, but in other respects the lines I quote below from 
“ Thalassius ” are among the best Mr. Swinburne has ever written :— 


And in his sleep the dun green light was shed 
Heavily round his head 

That through the veil of sea falls fathoms deep, 
Blurred like a lamp’s that when the night drops dead 
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Dies ; and his eyes gat grace of sleep to see 

The deep divine dark dayshine of the sea, 
Dense water-walls, and clear dusk water-ways, 
Broad based, or branching as a sea-flower sprays 
That side or this dividing. 

I know of no description of the inner depths of the waters equal 
to this. Here again I am tempted to compare Mr. Swinburne with 
Byron, and place beside the foregoing verses a few lines from 
“ Manfred,” in which also life beneath the waves is dealt with :— 

In the blue depth of the waters, 
Where the wave hath no strife, 

Where the wind is a stranger, 
And the sea-snake hath life, 

Where the Mermaid is decking 
Her green hair with shells ; 

Like the storm on the surface 
Came the sound of thy spells ; 

O’er my calm Hall of Coral 
The deep echo roll’d— 

To the Spirit of Ocean 
Thy wishes unfold. 


Fanciful and musical as is this, it is cheap and trite in imagery, 
and conveys no idea of the ocean depths beyond blueness and 
calm. Very noble are the four closing lines of “ Thalassius” :— 


Have therefore in thine heart and in thy mouth 
The sound of song that mingles north and south, 
The song of all the winds that sing of me, 

And in thy soul the sense of ail the sea. 


N an old and curious little volume I have come across a copy of 
the play-bill announcing the first appearance of David Garrick 

in London, on the 19th of October 1741. It is worth reproducing 
for several reasons, amongst them being its waive statement of the 
motif of one of Shakspeare’s tragic masterpieces. The bill runs 
thus :—“ Goopman’s Fietps. At the late Theatre in Goodman’s 
Fields this day will be performed a Concert of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, divided into two parts. Tickets at three, two, and one 
shilling. Places for the boxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, near 
the Theatre. N.B. Between the two parts of the Concert will be pre- 
sented an historical play, called ‘The Life and Death of King 
Richard the Third,’ containing the distresses of King Henry VI. 
The artful acquisition of the Crown by King Richard. The murder 
of the young King Edward V. and his brother in the Tower. The 
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landing of the Earl of Richmond. And the death of King Richard 
in the memorable battle of Bosworth Field, being the last that was 
fought between the houses of York and Lancaster. With many 
other true historical personages. The part of Richard bya gentleman 
who never appeared on any stage, Mr. Garrick ; King Henry, Mr. 
Giffard ; Richmond, Mr. Marshal ; Prince Edward, Miss Hippisley ; 
Duke of York, Miss Naylor ; Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Patterson ; 
Duke of York, Mr. Blakes ; Lord Stanley, Mr. Pagett ; Oxford, Mr. 
Vaughan ; Tussell, Mr. W. Giffard ; Catesby, Mr. Marr; Ratcliff, 
Mr. Crofts; Blunt, Mr. Naylor; Tyrrell, Mr. Puttenham ; Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Dunstale; Queen, Mrs. Steel ; Duchess of York, Mrs. 
Yates ; and the first part of Lady Anne by Mrs. Giffard. With 
entertainments of dancing by Mons. Feonmit, Madame Duvalt, and 
the two Masters and Miss Graniers. To which will be added a 
Ballad Opera, of one Act, called ‘ The Virgin Unmasked.’ The part 
of Lucy by Miss Hippisley. Both of which will be performed 
gratis by persons for their diversion. The Concert will begin exactly 
at six o'clock.” 


HERE has been much correspondence of late of the grievance 

sort concerning Menservants and Maidservants. It is trite, 
indeed, to remark that there are faults on both sides, #¢. on that of 
the masters and mistresses as well as on that of their dependents; 
but how great and glaring they sometimes are is scarcely credible. 
Nevertheless, the following examples can be vouched for. 

A lady of fashion, Lady A——, was showing a friend of hers, 
Mrs. B——., the other day, a necklace of gold and turquoises, con- 
cerning which she requested her opinion. “I think it is very pretty,” 
said Mrs. B——; “is it for a marriage present?” “A marriage 
present!” replied the other with some contempt ; “it is not quite 
good enough for that ; why, it only cost me fifteen pounds. I bought 
it for my maid, Julia, who is going to an upper-servants’ party at the 
Duke of C——’s to-night. I have got her a claret velvet dress which 
becomes her admirably, and with the necklace I think she will be— 
what it is my wish she always should be—the best-dressed lady’s- 
maid in the room.” 

Mrs. B—— was too wise a woman to suggest that velvet dresses 
and turquoise necklaces were not perhaps the most judicious gifts that 
could be bestowed upon a lady’s-maid ; but, upon a subsequent occa- 
sion, happening to meet Julia, she expressed a hope that she had 
enjoyed her evening at the Duke’s. 

“Yes, ma’am, it was beautiful, and everybody was so polite 
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Indeed, I’ve always found as the ’igh-born servants is allus the 
best mannered.” 

That use of the term “high-born” in a transferable sense is 
surely very pretty ! 


GAIN, an old bachelor baronet, Sir W. D——.,, whose name has 
been long associated with London society, went up to Scotland 
in August last to shoot with the Earl of C——. On the second 
morning after his arrival, however, he announced his intention of 
poterning to town. 
“‘ Good heavens!” said his host ; “ why, you promised me to stay a 
month! Have you had bad news ?” 

** No,” stammered the old buck, “ it’s not exactly that ; it’s some- 
thing that has happened here, only I’d rather not tell you.” 

“ Pray tell me,” said the Earl ; “it will not distress me, whatever it 
is; one-half so much as your leaving in this way without my knowing 
why you're going.” 

“ Well, the fact is it’s my Charles. You know my Charles ?—the 
most invaluable of servants, and absolutely indispensable to me 
everywhere. I could not live a day without him.” 

“ Well, what of your Charles? What on earth can he have to do 
with your leaving us?” 

“ Why, this ; you see, he complains—I’m very sorry, and I know 
it’s very wrong of me to have spoilt him so; but the thing is done— 
he complains that in your steward’s room there is no champagne, 
and he cannot live without his champagne.” 

“ Then let him die!” cried the Earl irascibly, “let him die and be 
a 

“Just so,” interrupted Sir William just in time, “that is how it 
ought to be, of course ; I knew you wouldn’t give way in the matter, 
upon principle ; no more will Charles ; so I’ve got to go.” 


N old subscriber in Sydney sends me the following :— 

“ Australia is the land of contrariety in regard to animal and 
vegetable life—such as black swans, the duck-mole, fish which climb 
trees, cherries with the stone outside, and veritable wooden pears !— 
but one fact regarding spiders and flies is equally strange, for here 
there is a fly which catches spiders. He is a wiry, energetic, hard- 
looking customer ; body longish and narrow ; colour, literally half- 
mourning ; and about three-quarters of an inch long ; he builds a clay 
nest for his larva, generally inside locks, under verandah eaves, or 
even in cracks of woodwork, and sometimes in the folds of curtains 
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or clothes. In one case, while staying at a friend’s house about 
twenty miles from Sydney, I left my waterproof coat hanging un- 
touched for about four days, and on taking it down there was a nest 
nearly built in one of the folds, of about the size of one’s little finger 
and three or four inches in length. On replacing the coat and 
leaving it for another few days, and then examining it, the nest 
was finished ; had three compartments, one little white grub in 
each, and for its food several small green spiders, not then abso- 
lutely dead, but apparently in a state of coma. These spiders were 
evidently taken out of the orange orchard, as there were plenty of 
the same kind alive about the trees ; but last week, whilst up in the 
Mountains, I watched one of the flies carrying off a black house- 
spider quite as big as itself ; and during the course of the day saw him 
three separate times, and on each occasion with a large spider. I 
could not find the nest; but the farmer tells me that he has occa- 
sionally done so, and found as many as twenty good-sized spiders of 
various kinds, all apparently dead, but not decayed, and generally 
five or six larvz of the fly. 

“There is also a large spider which actually catches smad/ birds 
occasionally, and kills and devours them! He is like a wasp in 
colour ; body, shape and size of a small hazel-nut ; legs, long and 
wiry ; and he also looks a hard-skinned customer. The web is 
always double, one about half as large again as the other, and made 
of such a strong yellowish fibre, that, if accidentally walking into it, 
you feel a sensible stoppage of your way for the moment. One bird— 
the wreck of which I myself saw left in the web—was rather smaller 
than the English wren, and the web was strong enough to stand all 
its struggles, although a little broken here and there. 

“ As regards size of some spiders, we have a flat-bodied, grey- 
coloured one here which builds no web, but lives under bark of 
dead trees, behind boards, &c., the body of which is about the size of 
a shilling and not much thicker, but the legs of which are quite as long 
as the fingers of an ordinary-sized hand, and the whole spread of the 
brute is about a hand’s breadth. This is for the fullest-sized ones; but 
the common run of them are five or six inches across, and the style in 
which they pounce upon and double up the smaller cockroaches is 
what our Yankee cousins would call ‘a caution.’” 


N none of the many volumes of whist gossip which have of late 
found their way to light have I seen a story of a joke which 
seems to me to deserve preservation. As the perpetrators, with one 
exception, are alive, and I have not their permission to use their 
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names, I will not further indicate those concerned than in saying 
that they include two of the most brilliant and popular of living 
humourists. The scene was the A. Club, a modest haunt of artists and 
men of letters, on which I do not like to force the light of publicity. 
Here, a few young /iftérateurs, who have since made their mark in 
the world, were in the habit of playing an occasional rubber. Lured 
rather by the hope of seeing the players than by the expectation of 
a first-class game, though the whist at the A. Club is better than at 
more ambitious establishments, a couple of players from the 
Portland came as guests. Before they arrived and stood over the 
table the signal was passed. With imperturbable gravity the players 
dealt the cards the wrong way, and reversed every khown law of 
whist. The smaller card took the greater, the man whose turn it 
was to play waited for a lead, trumps were mastered by the other 
suits, and the score was marked in direct opposition to anything that 
had been done on the table. At what was assumed to be the close 
of the rubber, the apparent winners paid some points to the apparent 
losers, and the players then cut out to make room for the new- 
comers. These gentlemen, however, who must have felt under a 
species of nightmare, drew back, muttered something about dis- 
inclination to break up a rubber, and, taking their departure from the 
Club, were no more seen. To this day, I doubt not, they retain 
some shuddering recollections of whist at the A. 


[* the preface to his recently published Memoranda on the 

Tragedy of “ Hamlet,” Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, the Nestor 
of critics, confesses that the more he reads of the play the less he 
understands it as a whole, and adds that he now despairs “of meet- 
ing with any theories that will reconcile its perplexing inconsistencies, 
making, of course, allowances for those that are most likely 
intentional.” He opposes, however, with Dr. Westland Marston and 
Mr. Swinburne, the view put forward by Goethe in “ Wilhelm Meister,” 
that Hamlet is a creature of sentiment rather than of action, that 
events alone impel him forward. In the course of the Memoranda 
he asserts : “So far from Hamlet being indecisive, although the active 
principle in his character is strongly influenced by the meditative, he 
is really a man of singular determination, and, excepting in occasional 
paroxysms, one of powerful self-control.” The controversy thus 
started seems destined to replace among Shakespearolators that con- 
cerning the madness of Hamlet which has already called forth 
volumes of comment. In matters of this kind no argument or proof 
whatever is accepted as conclusive. It seems worth while, however, 
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to take cognisance of the fact that Hamlet throughout the play taxes 
himself with want of decision and energy ; and, if the species of in- 
trospection in which he constantly indulges is held to be valueless in 
proof, to observe that the Ghost, who may be supposed to have 
special opportunities of arriving at a just estimate, coincides in 
opinion with Hamlet, and responds in the bed-chamber scene to the 


demand— 
Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 
That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command ? 


in words, the significance of which can scarcely be questioned— 
Do not forget : this visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 

It is, however, a truism to say that a man sees in Hamlet just 
what he can see, and is seldom open to benefit by the observations of 
others. It is this singular power in Shakespeare of fitting himself 
into the nature, whatever it may be, of the student, that called forth 
Goethe’s paradoxes in the conversations with Eckermann, “ that 
Shakespeare is not a theatrical poet,” that he is “even too rich and 
too powerful,” and that “a productive nature ought not to read more 
than one of his dramas in a year, if it would not be wrecked 
entirely.” 


OT very long ago, if newspaper reports may be trusted, a madman 
armed with a hatchet made his way on to the stage of the /eatro 

del circo at Madrid. After slaying one of the attendants who attempted 
to seize him, the inconvenient supernumerary swung the hatchet 
around his head with such desperation that the municipal authorities 
dared not approach him. A posse of soldiers were at length called 
in; and these, under the instruction of «he officer in command, fired at 
the madman with blank cartridge, in the hope of frightening him into 
surrender. Failing in this effort, they loaded with ball and fired once 
more. This time they were successful, and the intruder, his antics all 
over, lay upon the stage, a corpse, with three bullets in his head. So 
soon as it was known that the man was dead the audience returned 
to the places they had quitted in terror, and the performances were 
resumed at the point at which they had been interrupted. Except for the 
lesson that is taught in the words I have given in italics, I would 
not have troubled my readers with these grim and sensational par- 
ticulars. What a lesson, however, upon the cruelty and want of feeling 
of the Spaniard does not this story supply! I have long maintained 
that the Spaniard is the most cruel of all the peoples of Europe. 
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That he is so is partly ascribable to the Moorish strain in his blood, but 
still more to the maintenance of the bull-fight. Only an audience 
that had been accustomed to watch the horse gored by the bull, and 
the bull himself tormented by the picadores and finally transfixed by 
the matador, and that had, moreover, always regarded as a possible 
incident in the spectacle the death of one of the human beings taking 
part in it, could have resumed its place and watched the progress of 
comic action upon boards still wet with human blood. Brutality enough 
there is in England, I am compelled to admit. Of the thousands 
who flock to see performances like those of Blondin, Leotard, and 
other gymnasts, a certain percentage has always the hope to witness 
anaccident. The general sentiment is, however, against those amiable 
individuals, whose taste is, in the nature of things, but seldom gratified ; 
and a spectacle such as was seen at Madrid would certainly have 
taken away the appetite of average Englishmen for further amusement. 
When, after an accident to a gymnast which has not been fatal, a 
manager, fearful that money once paid for entry will be redemanded, 
has wished the sufferer to make a feint of proceeding with the enter- 
tainment, the public in England has generally, if not invariably, 
forbidden the effort. 


O claim to excessive virtue have I put in for my countrymen 
in the foregoing sentences, the gist of which is to place 
Englishmen on about the same level as Narcissa, of whom Pope 
says that her 
Nature, moderately mild, 
To make a wash would hardly stew a child. 
Even this modicum of goodness must be disputed them, if the facts 
are true which reach me from an excellent source concerning a 
performance at Oxford. The piece there given, on an occasion not 
many years ago, was the strange drama of George Lillo, which, 
moved by some cynical and irreverent feeling, Mr. Hollingshead has 
lately revived at the Gaiety, “‘The London Merchant, or George 
Barnwell.” Ordinary representations of this piece show the penitent 
murderer mounting the scaffold, and the executioner ready to adjust 
the noose—an effect which Mr. Hollingshead spared the visitors to 
his theatre. When the curtain dropped at Oxford upon the not 
quite exacted penance, the audience clamoured loudly for the com- 
pletion of the forfeit. In vain the manager, summoned before the 
curtain by the commencement of riot, protested that he had not the 
power, even if he had the inclination, to hang an actor in order to 
gratify the artistic aspirations of a crowd that went beyond M. Zola 
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in its affection for realism, or, as it is now called, naturalism. Expla- 
nations and apologies were alike disregarded; and the public, unable 
to obtain their demands, tore up the seats of the house and flung 
them upon the stage in indignant protest. 


F it were now the fashion to impersonate divinities and passions, 
as in the Classic times, what immense and superior opportunities 
are possessed by us moderns! for while the divinities are decreased 
and the passions remain pretty much as they were, there are ten times 
the number of things by whigh to personify them. /ullida Mors, for 
example, would be admirably represented on the box of an omnibus 
with her “equal feet” carefully omitting to touch the break ; within, 
a crowd, if not of rich and poor, at least of both sexes and all ages; while 
the cad behind should be beckoning, like the Ancient Mariner, in a 
manner none might gainsay. But the suggestion that our policemen 
should use tricycles is even a higher flight of poetical fancy, and shows 
a marvellous sense of fitness. It is an embodiment (need I say “ with 
a vengeance !”) of Nemesis herself, exactly after the old pattern, but 
with the very latest improvements. To have put the messenger of 
retribution on a bycicle would have been not only, in all human pro- 
bability, to have upset him, but to spoil the allegory, while the tri- 
cycle fulfils every requirement. It doesn’t wobble, it keeps steadily 
on its course, with a strong disinclination to turn (except occasionally 
over), and it moves with comparative slowness. The still small voice 
of conscience, which always rings in the evil-doer’s ear, is typified by . 
its little bell. “The three-wheeled Fate,” if it was but in old Greek; 
would be pronounced a sublime image. 


NOTICE that since the abolition of capital punishment in public 
there has been a sad falling off in the reporters’ accounts of 
such matters. For at least twelve months I have engirely lost sight 
of the phrase “launched into eternity.” I suppose criminals ave 
launched just the same ; but the term is now confined to the dock- 
yards. On the other hand, the descriptions of our great. public 
dinners are as peculiaras ever. It was but yesterday I read (what has 
often been the subject of remonstrance on the score of propriety), in 
an account of a festivity not more Bacchanalian than usual, that the 
company “embraced several ladies.” Again, in the report of the 
gnnual dinner*of the Caledonian Society it is stated that “four 
gentlemen joined ina reel.” It is surely incredible and contrary to 


experience that there should have been only four. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





